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MRS. BROWNING’S LAST POEM. 
A VIEW ACROSS THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
1861. 


I. 
Over the dumb campagna-sea, 
Out in the offing through mist and rain, 
St. Peter’s Church heaves silently 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle and strain. 


II. 


Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 
Soundless breakers of desolate land! 
The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountain-range upon either hand, 
Eaten away from its outline grand. 


III. 


And over the dumb campagna-sea 
Where the ship of the Church heaves on to 
wreck, 
Alone and silent as God must be 
The Christ walks !—Ay, but Peter’s neck 
Is stiff to turn on the foundering deck. 


Iv. 


Peter, Peter, if such be thy name, 
Now leave the ship for another to steer, 
And proving thy faith evermore the same 
Come forth, tread out through the dark and 
drear, 
Since He who walks on the sea is here! 


Vv. 


Peter, Peter !—he does not speak— 
He is not as rash as in old Galilee. 
Safer a ship though it toss and leak, 
Than a reeling foot on a roiling sea! 
—And he’s got to be round in the girth, thinks 
he. 


vi. 


Peter, Peter !—he does not stir— 
His nets are heavy with silver fish ; 
He reckons his gains, and is keen to infer, 
. “The broil on the shore, if the Lord should 
wish,— 
But the sturgeon goes to the Cesar’s dish.” 


Vil. 


Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 
Fisher of fish wouldst thou live instead,— 
Haggling fur pence with the other Ten, 
Cheating the market at so much a head, 
Griping the Bag of the traitor Dead # 


VIIl. 


At the triple crow of the Gallic cock 
Thou weep’st not, thou, though thine eyes be 
dazed : 
What bird comes next in the tempest-shock ? 
. « Vultures! See,—as when Romulus gazed,— 
To inaugurate Rome for a world amazed! 


EvizaBetH Barrett Brownine. 


—Independent. 





DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 


THE CRISIS. 


Ovr country’s fate! for good or ill, on us the 
burden lies ; 

God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across 
the skies. 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the 
poised and trembling scale ? 

Or shall Evil triumph, and robber Wrong pre- 
vail ? 

Shall the broad land, o’er which our flag in 
starry splendor waves, 

Forego through us its freedom, and bear the 
tread of slaves ? 


The Crisis presses on us; face to face with us it 
stands, 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx 
in Egypt’s sands : 

This day we fashion Destiny! our web of Fate 
we spin ; 

This day, for all hereafter, choose we holiness or 
sin ; 

Even now, from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy 
crown, 

We call the dews of blessing, or the bolts of 
cursing down! 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony 
and shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with which 
the prophets came ; 

By the Future which awaits us; by all the hopes 
which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the black- 
ness of the past; 

And by the blessed thought of Him who for 
Earth’s freedom died, 

O my people! O my brothers! let us choose the 
the righteous side! 

Joan G. WHITTIER. 


DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 
In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God! but thee 4 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to thee, 
And lay it down. 

Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 

For, oh! in spite of past and present care, 

Or any thing beside, how joyfully 

Passes that silent, solitary hour, 
My God, with thee! 


More tranquil than the silence of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than any thing, my spirit lies 
Within thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 

Of all that it can give or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but thee ? 





PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


From The New Englander. 

PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THOMAS JEF- 

FERSON. 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry S. 
Mandel? LED. hl York ; Derby and 
Jackson. 1858. 3 vols. 8vo. 

North American Review, No. 188, July, 1860. 


Tue North American Review, following the 
partisan biography of Dr. Raridall, has under- 
taken to defend the private character of 
Thomas Jefferson. It is one of the few in- 
stances in which that able quarterly has left 
the discussion of grave questions in history to 
give a like importance to family affairs and 
trivial details, at the risk of doing some dam- 
age to its fame for affording only “solid arti- 
cles.” Its thrifty laurels in the logical de- 
partment seem not to have been cared for any 
more than its usual conservatism when cer- 
tain topics of Christian faith and duty claim 
its attention. Over-confident in hasty con- 
clusions, and disposed to cast “ theological 
odium” upon the religion of New England 
fifty years ago, it has stepped forth with the 
alacrity of an accepted champion to vindicate 
the private character of a man, who, whatever 
may be said of his intellectual eminence or 
distinguished public services, has certainly 


never been esteemed for moral purity or prac- 
tical piety. 

In some old pamphlets before us relating to 
Jefferson’s personal history, though particular 
instances of disgraceful conduct or impious 
speech are affirmed or denied, his reputation 
for free thinking and loose morality is admit- 


ted. The wonder seems to be-that the good 
people of the country should make such an 
ado about the private failings ofa public man 
exposed to peculiar temptations. What con- 
temporaneous writers and speakers affirmed, 
posterity has believed. Rumor has been very 
communicative on the subject. The offensive 
tales afloat now, particularly in the region of 
Monticello, concerning the practices of the 
great statesman during his repose from official 
duties and after his final retirement to private 
life, would fill two or three volumes as bulky 
as Dr. Randall’s. Many of these anecdotes 
are probably false or exaggerated statements 
of facts generally credited. It will require, 
however, more than one short article, even 
though indorsed by so respectable a review 
as the North American, and founded on a 
granddaughter’s recollections of her “dear 
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grandfather,” wholly to relieve the public 
mind of its settled convictions. 

Jefferson has now been dead about six and 
thirty years, and before the prescribed timey 
before his half century of posthumous fame 
has run out, his canonization is called for. “In 
the course of human events it becomes neces 
sary,” if not to install him outright in saint 
ship, to take the steps of initiation, to begin the 
ceremony by examining his credentials, ex- 
tolling his virtues, concealing his faults, expos- 
ing his remains, and by pointing his adorers to 
the beatified object of their worship. Before, 
however, he is admitted to full celestial honors, 
we have something so say in disparagement 
of his claims to such exaltation. 

“ The characters of her great men,” says the 
Review, by way of introduction, “are a part 
of the nation’s wealth. For a time, while 
party conflict rages, the people may seem in- 
different to this portion of their possessions; 
nay, one half of them may appear to take 
pride in destroying it. But the lapse of a 
generation or two removes much that is ex- 
traneous and accidental from the history of 
the conspicuous agents in public events; 
charges that were based not on facts but on 
inferences pass into oblivion; and acts that 
were viewed with abhorrence when recent, 
are seen in retrospect to have been excusa- 
ble, innocent, and even praiseworthy. Such 
has been the case with regard to Mr. Jeffer- 
son.” This paragraph, with the exception of 
the last sentence, is certainly true, and we 
have to add only, what is equally clear, that 
in estimating the nation’s wealth in great 
men much will depend upon the genuineness 
of the article. Spurious greatness, or great- 
ness reckoned by figures of speech without 
exact calculations, or at its appraisement in 
market, or on a sliding scale to meet the de- 
mand of “ progressive history,” will not, ma- 
terially, add to that species of property of 
which the Review speaks. “This portion of 
their possessions,” too, to which at times the 
people may seem indifferent, admits of valua- 
tion according to kind as well as quality. 
Intellectual power, lasting achievements in 
state policy, diplomacy, or letters, moral ex- 
cellence in public or private life, are worth 
more than physical force, transient, political, 
or literary honors, or the most polished de- 
portment without the charm of virtue. If in 





our haste to multiply our treasures, we mis- 
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take, for example, a politician for a statesman, 
a wordy professor of morality for one of its 
practical disciples, or infer from the existence 
of one useful art, trait, or accomplishment, 
that others must be present, or that distinction 
in one sphere of action confers fame in 
another, our real capital in great and good 
men is essentially reduced. For the benefit 
of the “detective police,” likenesses of the 
principal rogues in the city of New York are 
arranged in a gallery. There are to be seen 
eminent individuals, public men in various de- 
partments of human enterprise, “leading 
pick-pockets,” “ leading burglars,” “general 
thieves,” “notable counterfeiters,” robbers, 
forgers, and assassins. Upon looking at their 
eountenances, feigned names, etc., the thought 
occurred to us, Is the wealth of the nation 
much enhanced by such possessions as are 
here represented? Would it be enhanced, 
if, on account of the superior intelligence 
of these men, their dexterity in the use of 
weapons, or handicraft at various trades, in- 
sinuating address and confidential manners, 
great and good qualities should be ascribed to 
them ;—if, after the Carlyle fashion, there 
should be inscribed upon their portraits “ hero 
as king,” “ hero as priest,” “ hero as saint,” 
“hero as man of letters?” We would not by 
this general comparison press the portrait 
of the third president of the United States into 
such companionship, but would have it remain 
in the gallery of American statesmen. Our 
complaint, however, begins when he is not 
truly represented ; when through the labori- 
ous performance of Dr. Randall,—who, in his 
portraiture, viewed as a work of art, has 
mixed ample materials without seeming to 
know exactly how to use his brush,—assisted 
by the graceful sketching of the Review, the 
old and familiar character of Thomas Jeffer- 
~ gon comes up with a new and radiant face; 
when qualities are ascribed to him which he 
never had; opinions which he never held; 
sentiments which he never uttered; when on 
account of his strong intellect, eminent ser- 
vices in behalf of his country, courteous man- 
ners and domestic attachments, he is pro- 
jected in such gigantic proportions of moral 
excellence that all his imperfections fade 
away ; when having filled one high office as 
chief of a party or chief of the state, he is ex- 
alted to another, and when this hero, as high 
priest of democracy, becomes ez officio a high 
priest in holy orders. 














PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Dr. Johnson, in “Lives of the Poets,” 
says in substance that compliance with times, 
and desire to please friends, constitute the 
great bane of biography. There never was 
a fuller confirmation of the truth of this say- 
ing than in the new version of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s private history. The publication of his 
correspondence, in 1829, by his grandson, to 
whom the papers were bequeathed, was not 
quite satisfactory all round the circle of his 
admirers and surviving friends. The Re- 
view is pleasant and particular over that se- 
lection, and discourses upon its merits in 
this style: “The publication of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s writings did much to change the impres- 
sion of his character in the minds of the 
younger portion of his countrymen, and they 
saw with surprise that the man, so held in 
abhorrence, had been engaged during his 
whole career in laying open his heart to 
his numerous correspondents, avowing most 
freely his opinions on public events and 
abstract topics, and that no unworthy senti- 
ment, no base motive, no selfish views could 
be traced in a single line of the voluminous 
collection.” Professor Tucker, however, in 
his Memoirs, takes an opposite view of the 
same production. “The maledictions of his 
enemies,” he says, “ have of late years been 
more frequent than the commendations of 
his friends. From the want of caution in 
making that publication” (his papers and 
correspondence), “ owing, it is presumed, to 
a mistaken opinion of the claims of the pub- 
lic, the ill-will which had been felt against 
Mr. Jefferson received a new impulse, and 
was, ina measure, imparted to a new gene- 
ration.” The North American, too, felt that 
after all something was wanting, as a means 
of knowing the true character of the man, 
before the advent of Dr. Randall’s biography. 
It speaks of the value of having the testi- 
mony of those who saw Mr. Jefferson most 
closely and for the longest time, and then 
says: “Mr. Randall has produced this for 
us by direct questioning of Mr. Jefferson’s 
descendants.” Let us see, then, how this 
gentleman proceeded to obtain the desired 
information by his “direct questioning?” 
The manner in which this was done we may 
infer from the inquiries put to Dr. Dungli- 
son, and from his response, which we quote. 
“ You ask,” says Dr. Dunglison, “ what were 
his private virtues that appeared conspicu- 
ous to all his acquaintances. I would say, 
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-in your language, that he was always, in my 
observation, ‘peculiarly decorous, modest, 
and decent in all things.’” With such ques- 
tioning of Mr. Jefferson’s descendants, it is 
not surprising that their replies should cover 
more than all debatable ground, and that 
there should be no longer “ something want- 
ing,” but something to spare. 
Daniel Webster, who visited the “ sage of 
Monticello” in 1824, had criticised, in a 
private correspondence, his person, dress, 
manners, and opinions; had mentioned, 
among other peculiarities, his being “ ad- 
dicted to French tastes, French manners, and 
French principles ;” had said that though he 
was “ often unjustly attacked by the Feder- 
alists, they did him no injustice in charging 
upon him a preference for French opinions, 
“whether in politics, morals, or religion.” 
“These descriptions,” says Dr. Randall, 
“appearing to us to lack some necessary 
gradations and qualifications of expression, 
we sought an opinion on them from one as 
familiar with Mr. Jefferson, his views and 
modes of expression, as one ever was, and 
received the following reply : ‘‘ My dear Mr. 
Randall, Mr. Webster’s description of Mr. 
Jefferson’s personal appearance does not 
please me ; though I will not stop to quarrel 
with any of the details. The general im- 
pression it was calculated to produce seemed 
to me an unfavorable one; that is, a person 
who had never seen my grandfather, would, 
from Mr. Webster’s description, have thought 
him rather an ill-looking man, which cer- 
tainly he was not. It would, however, be 
difficult for me to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of one I so tenderly loved and deeply 
venerated.” Mr. Webster had referred to 
Jefferson’s expressed alarm at the prospect 
of seeing Jackson president of the United 
States, and to his strictures on Wirt’s Life 
of Patrick Henry. Dr. Randall offers the 
following testimony obtained from the source 
already referred to. ‘Mr. Webster has too 
highly colored the Jackson portrait. I do 
not remember to have heard Mr. Jefferson 
speak of Jackson except with reference to 
the general idea that a (military) chieftain 
was no proper head of a peaceful republic. 
In like manner I never heard him speak of 
Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry with the amount 
of severity recorded by Mr. Webster.” , As 
the observations of the latter, however, are 
specific, relating to what he saw and heard, 





while the letter-writer speaks only of what 
she presumed to be her grandfather’s senti- 
ments, the reader can judge which of the two 
descriptions lacks the necessary gradations 
and qualifications of expression, and whether 
the “ Jackson portrait” is “too highly cal+ 
ored.” 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph, when quese 
tioned, stated in a letter to Dr. Randall that 
he had seen in the countenance of his grandr 
father expressions of sorrow, but never the 
slightest expression of anger or unquietness, 
Some of the elder members of the family 
had seen such expressions in two instances, 
and had spoken of them as remarkable 
This incongruity required explanation and 
conference. Two anecdotes are furnished 
which are minutely related, giving the ex 
act time, place, and circumstances in whieh 
this phenomenon was visible, and “ the noble 
and serene countenance of Mr. Jefferson” 
was obscured by a passing cloud. Every- 
thing, in short, in these Memoirs seems to 
be explained in a way most satisfactory toe 
the surviving friends and relations of the 
great statesman, from grave questions in 
politics and theology, down to his predilee 
tions for “* red breeches,” for which he was 
distinguished as our minister near the court 
of France. 

Now if these extracts and our comments 
upon them seem to any person to be frivo- 
lous, we reply that in our opinion they are 
necessary to a correct understanding.of the 
motives of the committee of conference and 
adjustment over the dilapidated condition of 
the character before us, and as preliminary 
to what we have chiefly in view in writing 
this article—the religious opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson. Some of our readers may not be 
aware of the serious and combined efforts of 
his friends to exalt him in the estimation of 
his countrymen as having been eminent in 
piety, and in case of a failure to deliver him 
from the charge of freethinking or unbelief, 
Dr. Randall, the principal expounder of the 
Jeffersonian creed, opens a long chapter with 
the assertion that “ Mr. Jefferson was a pub- 
lic porfessor of his belief in the Christian re- 
ligion.” What is meant by a public profes- 
sor of belief in the Christian religion, may 
be inferred from the following specifica. 
tions: “In all his most important early 
state papers, in his inaugural addresses, and 
in many of his annual messages, there are 
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more or less pointed recognitions of God and 
providence.” ‘He substantially avows the 
God of his faith to be the God of revela- 
tion, declares his belief in the efficacy of 
prayer, and the duty of ascription of praise” 
{of ascribing praise] “to the author of all 
mercies; speaks of the Christian religion, 
as professed in this country, as a benign re- 
ligion evincing the favor of Heaven. Had his 
wishes been consulted the symbol borne on 
our national seal would have contained our 
public profession of Christianity as a nation.* 
There is nothing in his writings or in the 
history of his life to show that his public 
declarations were insincere or thrown out 
for mere effect. We find him once, like 
John Adams and Hamilton, advocating a 
fast day for popular effect. This is all, nor 
does it in any way conflict with the declara- 
tion of the text.”+ .. . “On the contrary, 
his most confidential writings sustain his 
public professions, and advance beyond them 
into the avowal of a belief in a future state 
of rewards and punishment.” This is cer- 
tainly a narrow creed, in its present shape, 
to distinguish “a public professor of belief 
in the Christian religion!” Its tangible 
points are not distinctive, since they might 
be avowed by a public professor of Moham- 
medanism or Judaism, such as “ belief in 
the efficacy of prayer,” and in a future state, 
“recognitions of God and providence more 
or less,’—other parts of it either were not 
professed even in public by the person to 
whom they are ascribed, or they have no 
bearing upon his religious belief. The 
avowal substantially of the God of his faith 
to be “the God of revelation,” is not found 
in any of his writings. In numerous ex- 
tracts from messages and addresses, select- 
ed by Dr. Randall, to prove his assertion, 
there is but one allusion to the Christian re- 
ligion, which is in these words: “ Enlight- 
ened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, 
and practised in various forms.” Mr. Jeff- 
* What Dr. Randall calls a symbol of Chris- 
tianity was the representation of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness, led by a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, on one side of the seal, 
and on the other the Saxon chiefs, Hengist and 
Horsa. 
t We find him, too, refusing to proclaim fastings 
and thanksgivings in accordance with the custom 
of his predecessors, and sending an address to Mr. 
Lincoln to be corrected, with the remark, “ You 
understand the temper of those in the North, and 


can weaken it to their stomachs; it is at present 
seasoned to the Southern taste.’ 
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erson has also used, once in his ‘* Notes on 
Virginia,” and again in one of his letters, 
the phrase “ our holy religion,” as he would 
speak of the Holy Inquisition. But there 
is not in his published works a single recog- 
nition of the Bible or any part of it as a reve- 
lation from God. On the contrary, he denies 
its truth and divine inspiration. This is 
said with a full understanding of the views 
of some of his descendants, to which our 
author and the Review have given publicity. 
As these opinions are presumed to throw 
new light on this subject, we transfer a few 
of them to our pages. “From a letter 
written in 1834, in answer to one from a 
political friend of Mr. Jefferson, who wished 
to exculpate him from the charge of infidelity 
in religion: ‘He called himself a Christian, 
He always said he was a Christian in what’ 
he understood to be the right sense of the 
word ; and according to the doctrines which 
he believed to be truly those of Jesus. His 
charactér, in spite of the mistakes which 


-prevailed among many persons in regard to 


it, was essentially Christian, and could have 
been formed under no other influences than 
those of the gospel.... He entertained 
the greatest possible admiration and vener- 
ation for the character and doctrines of 
Jesus. . . . Nor was his study of the Scrip- 
tures entirely confined to the New Testa- 
ment. ° .. His sympathies were much 
stronger with the Unitarian than any other 
of the religious denominations. He had 
known and esteemed Dr. Priestley. I repeat, 
again, my firm belief that such a character 
as my dear grandfather’s could have been 
formed under no other influences than those 
of the gospel; that there is in the world 
but one tree capable of bearing such fruit.’ ” 
We turn for the present from these obser- 
vations of one who “ knew him intimately,” 
to the record of another who knew him bet- 
ter, that of Mr. Jefferson himself, which 
contains such full and precise statements of 
his religious views and experiences that 
neither our author nor one of his assistant 
compilers nor favoring critics has thought it 
wise to expound them. This record is read 
in those very letters in which “ he laid open 
his whole heart to his numerous correspond 
ents,” the “incautious publication of which” 
Mr. Tucker so much laments, as having 
“increased the maledictions of his enemies 
and imparted a new impulse of ill-will to a 
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new generation.” There can be no misunder- 
standing about the meaning and design of 
these letters. Their dates range through 
more than half a century. Those on reli- 
gious topics evince the full maturity of the 
writer’s intellect. ‘ They were,” as he says, 
“the results of a life of study and reflection.” 
The preparation of the most obnoxious of 
them beguiled his leisure hours after he was 
seventy years of age, when he had, as he 
says, one foot in the grave; and being com- 
municated, under the seal of secrecy, during 
his lifetime, to persons holding the same 
sceptical opinions, he was careful not to be 
misunderstood. Some of these letters from 
time to time met the public eye. Two of 
them were published before his death, in the 
“Theological Works of Thomas Paine,” as 
favoring the sentiments of the “ Age of 
Reason.” To this correspondence of Mr. 
Jefferson, to his free speeches and familiar 
conversations, to his frank disclosures in 
private circles and around the festive board, 
—in all of which, according to Mr. Tucker, 
he was “ particularly unguarded” in evincing 
his hostility to Christianity,—must be at- 
tributed “ the excess of animosity which he 
experienced beyond any of his political as- 
sociates.” To these andto his open ap- 
proval of some notorious atheists and deists 
in France and America, and to many of his 
public measures and official acts, must be 
attributed that deep current of religious feel- 
ing which set so strongly against him during 
his life, and which, as we have seen, ‘has in- 
creased in force since the publication of his 
writings. We shall make free use of this 
confidential correspondence, or real autobi- 
ography, in which it will appear with what 
discretion it has been affirmed that “ no un- 
worthy sentiment, no base motive, can be 
traced in a single line of the voluminous col- 
lection,” and that the character here deline- 
ated “could have been formed under no 
other influences than those of the gospel.” 
This task has been partially performed by 
other writers. But the recent publication of 
the complete works of the distinguished au- 
thor of these letters, in connection with the 
incautious disclosures of his friends, furnish 
additional materials for a synopsis of Jef- 
ferson’s Body of Divinity. We donot main- 
tain, with Mr. Dwight, that Jefferson was an 
atheist, in the popular sense of the term— 
though some passages in his letters seem to 
e 
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favor the conclusion that the idea of God 
was not a point in his speculations. We 
quote a remarkable paragraph in a letter ad- 
dressed to Peter Carr, in which he is en- 
joined to question boldly even the Divine 
existence, and is sustained by this assurance : 
“Tf your inquiries end in the belief that 
there is no God, you will find incentives to 
virtue in the comfort and pleasure you feel 
in its exercise, and the love of others which 
it will procure you.” 

From the tenor of his writings, however, 
we are inclined to give Jefferson credit for 
theism, the “ usefulness of virtue,” and for 
an assent to the morality of the teachings of 
Christ, and a belief in a future state. From 
these affirmations his speculations ran into 
ridicule of the distinctive doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and a denial of its supernatural ori- 
gin. He speaks of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and their authors in such terms as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Their ethics were not only imperfect, but 
often inconsistent with the sound dictates of 
reason and morality. His [Jesus’s) was the 
reformation of some articles in the religion 
of the Jews, as taught by Moses. That sect 
had presented for the object of their wor- 
ship a being of terrific character, cruel, vin- 
dictive, capricious, and unjust.” ‘ Moses 
had either not believed in a future state, or 
had not thought it essential to be taught to 
the people.” 

‘* Moses had bound the Jews to many idle 
ceremonies, mummeries, and observances, 
of no effect towards procuring the social 
utilities.” 

“ Jesus had to walk on the perilous con- 
fines of reason and religion, and a step to 
right or left might place him within the grasp 
of the priests of the superstition, a blood- 
thirsty race, as cruel and remorseless as the 
being whom they represented as family God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the lo- 
cal God of Israel.” 

“The fumes of the most disordered im- 
aginations were recorded in this religious 
code, as special communications of the De- 
ity; and as it could not but happen, in the 
course of ages, that events would now and 
then turn up, to which some of these vague 
rhapsodies might be accommodated, by the 
aid of allegories, figures, types, and other 
tricks upon words, they have not only pre- 
served their credit with the Jews of all sub- 
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sequent times, but are the foundation of 
much of the religions of those who have 
schismatized from them.” 

“ He alleges that the Jews alone present 
the doctrine of the unity of God. Yet their 
God would be deemed a very indifferent man 
with us; and it was to correct these mis- 
representations of the Deity, that Jesus 
preached.” 

“You ask me” (to John Adams) “if I 
have seen the work of Never ; nor 
did the question occur to me before, Where 
get we the ten commandments? The Book, 
indeed, gives them to us verbatim; but 
where did it get them? For itself tells us 
they were written with the finger of God, on 
tables of stone, which were destroyed by 
Moses. It specifies those on the second set 
of tables in different language and substance, 
still without saying how the others were re- 
ceived. But the whole history of these books 
is so defective and doubtful’ that it seems 
vain to attempt minute inquiries into them ; 
and such tricks have been played with their 
texts and the texts of other books relating 
to them, that we have a right to entertain 
much doubt as to what parts are genuine.” 

These extracts, it will be seen, contain the 
author’s sense of the national God of Israel, 
the character of Moses, the moral and cere- 
monial law, the divine authority of the reli- 
gious system of the Jews, their typical, miracu- 
lous, and prophetic communication, the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch and “ other books 
relating to them,” which comprise the largest 
portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. One of 
the descendants of Mr. Jefferson remarks, ac- 
cording to the Review, that “there were 
parts of the Old Testament for which he felt 
the most fervent admiration. I have heard 
him repeat from memory the most beautiful 
parts of David’s lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, the mourning over Absalom, as 
well as several of the Psalms, such as the 
fifteenth and twenty-third. It may be worth 
while to remark that his voice and manner 
were particularly impressive when he read 
aloud passages from the Old Testament, or 
repeated the Psalms.” In the face of our 
quotations no one will pretend, probably, that 
admiration of select passages of the Old Scrip- 
tures, or the repeating of the Psalms in an 
impressive manner, involves belief in their 
divine inspiration. 

We pass to consider Jefferson’s opinions of 





the New Testament. In a letter to hisseepti- 
eal friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, accompanying 
what he call his “creed on paper,” or “syl- 
labus of an estimate of the merits of the 
doctrines of Jesus, compared with those of 
others,” the following introductory passage 
occurs :— 

“I am a Christian in the only sense in 
which Jesus wished any one to be—sincerely 
attached to his doctrines in preference to all 
others, ascribing to himself every human ex- 
cellence, and believing he never claimed any 
other.” 

From the syllabus itself we take a few sen- 
tences which bear upon the author’s view of 
Jesus Christ. He ascribes to Jesus doctrines 
more pure than those of the most correct of 
the philosophers, but adds :— 

“The committing to writing his life and 
doctrines fell on unlettered and ignorant men, 
who wrote, too, from memory, and long 
after the transactions had passed. .. . 
He fell an early victim, . . . his reason 
not having yet attained the maximum of 
its energy, nor the course of his preaching 
presented occasions for developing a complete 
system of morals. Hence the doctrines which 
he really delivered were defective, as a whole, 
and fragments of what he did deliver have 
come to us mutilated, misstated, and often 
unintelligible.” 

The following explanation of the Syllabus, 
written by Jefferson but six years before his 
death, is contained in a letter to another 
sceptical friend : — 

“ But while the Syllabus is meant to place 
the character of Jesus in its true light, as no 
imposter himself, but a great reformer of the 
Hebrew code of religion, it is not to be un- 
derstood that I.am with him in all his doe- 
trines. Iam a materialist ; he takes the side 
of spiritualism; he preaches the efficacy of 
repentance towards forgiveness of sins; I re- 
quire a counterpoise of good works to redeem 
Hh . 2 It is the innocence 
of his character, the purity and sublimity of 
his moral precepts, the eloquence of his incul- 
cations, that I so much admire ; sometimes, 
indeed, needing indulgence to eastern hyper- 
bolism. My eulogies, too, may be founded 
on a postulate which all may not be ready to 
grant. Among the sayings and discourses im- 
puted to him, by his biographers, I find many 
passages of fine imagination, correct morality, 


and of the most lovely benevolence; and 
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others, again, of so much ignorance, so much ab- 
surdity, so much untruth, charlatanism, and im- 
posture, as to pronounce it impossible that such 
contradictions should have proceeded from the 
same being. I separate, therefore, the gold from 
the dross ; restore to him the former, and leave 
the latter to the stupidity of some and roguery 
of others of his disciples. Of this band of dupes 
and impostors, Paul was the great Corypheus, 
and first corrupter of the doctrines of Jesus. 
These palpable interpolations and falsifica- 
tions of his doctrines led me to try to sift them 
apart. I found the work obvious and easy, 
and that his part composed the most beautiful 
morsel of morality which has been given to us 
by man. The Syllabus, therefore, is of his doc- 
trines, not all of mine. I read them as I do 
those of other ancient and modern moralists, 
with a mixture of approbation and dissent.” 

The following extracts are from a letter to 
the same person, supplementary to the ex- 
planation of the Syllabus :— 

“ My aim in that was to justify the character 
of Jesus against the fictions of his pseudo fol- 
lowers, which have exposed him to the infer- 
ence of being an impostor. For if we could 


believe that he really countenaced the follies, 


the falsehoods, the charlatanisms which his 
biographers father on him, and admit the mis- 
constructions, interpolations, theorizations, of 
the fathers of the early, and the fanatics of the 
later ages, the conclusion is irresistible, by any 
sound mind, that he was an impostor. . . 
We find in the writings of his biographers 
matter of two distinct descriptions. First, a 
groundwork of vulgar ignorance, of things im- 
possible, of superstitions, fanaticisms, and fab- 
rications. Intermixed with these are sublime 
ideas of the Supreme Being, aphorisms and 
precepts of the purest morality and benevo- 
lence. These could not be the inventions of 
the grovelling authors who relate them.. They 
are far beyond the ers of their feeble 
minds, . . . and I will Venture to affirm that 
he who, as I have done, will undertake to 
winnow the grain from its chaff, will find it 
not to require a moment’s consideration. The 
parts fall asunder of themselves, as those of 
an image of metal and clay.’ 

“ There are, I acknowledge, passages not 
free from objections, which we may with prob- 


ability ascribe to Jesus himself ; but claiming | 
indulgence from the circumstances under | 
which he acted, . . . Jesus had to walk on | 


the perilous confines of reason and religion ; 
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and a step to right or left might place him 
within the grasp of the priests. . . . He was 
justified, therefore, in avoiding them by eva- 
sions, by sophisms, by misconstructions and mis- 
applications of scraps of the prophets, and in 
defending himself with these, their own 
weapons, as sufficient ad homines, at least. 
That Jesus did not mean to impose himself on 
mankind as the Son of God, physically speak- 
ing, I have been persuaded by the writings of 
men more learned than myself in that lore. 
But that he ntight conscientiously believe him- 
self inspired from above, is very possible. . . . 
He might readily mistake the coruscations of 
his own fine genius for inspirations of a high 
order. This belief carried, therefore, no more 
personal imputation than the belief of Socrates 
that he was under the care and admonition of 
a guardian spirit. Excusing, therefore, on 
these considerations, those passages in the gos- 
pels which bear marks of weakness in Jesus, 
... I think myself authorized to conclude 
the purity and disposition of his character.” 

“ We must reduce our volume,” Jefferson 
says, in another letter toJohn Adams, “ to the 
simple Evangelists ; select from them the very 
words of Jesus, paring off amphibologisms into 
which they have been led by forgetting, often 
by not understanding, what had fallen from 
him, by giving their own misconceptions of his 
dicta, and expressing unintelligibly for others 
what they had not understood themselves. 


-| There will be found remaining the most sub- 


lime and benevolent code,” ete. 

“T have performed the operation for my 
own use, by culling verse by verse out of the 
printed book and arranging the matter which 
is evidently his, as easily distinguishable as 
diamonds in a dunghill. The result is an oc- 
tavo of forty-six pages.” 

“ To do him [Jesus] justice,” (from a letter 
to Dr. Priestley,) “it would be necessary to 
remark the disadvantages his doctrines had to 
encounter, not having been committed to 
writing by himself, but by the most unlettered 
of men, from memory, long after they had 
heard them from him, when much was forgot- 
ten, much misunderstood, and preserved in 
very paradoxical shapes.” 

“Last and least of all” (from a letter to 
Alexander Smith) “would I undertake to 
criticise works on the Apocalypse. It is be- 
tween fifty and sixty years since I read it, and 
I then considered it as merely the ravings of 


_@ maniac, no more capable of explanation 
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than the incoherence of our nightly dreams. 
. . . . There is not coherence enough in them 
to countenance any suite of rational ideas.” 
We understand, now, Jefferson’s views re- 
specting the sacred writers, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul, and the books ascribed «to 
them, of Jesus Christ and his teachings. They 
amount to a positive denial of the truth and 
divinity of the New Testament, and charge 
imbecility, roguery, insanity, imposture, and 
corruption upon its authors. The only portions 
saved from total infamy by this “ ignorant” 
and “ grovelling ” crew, are the words of Christ 
himself, stripped of the acts attributed to him 
and his personal history ; but even these are 
winnowed by the objection, “I am not with 
him in all his doctrines, but read them witha 
mixture of admiration and dissent,” “as claim- 
ing indulgence for the circumstances under 
which he acted,” in using “ sophisms, miscon- 
structions, and misapplications of scraps of the 
prophets.” After subtracting “ hyperbolo- 


gisms,” the remainder is to be received as com- 
ing from an extraordinary man who might 
conscientiously have thought himself inspired 
in a manner corresponding with the inspira- 
tion of Socrates. Our inquiries have not ex- 


tended, except incidentally, to Biblical inter- 
pretations—to points of difference among 
Christian sects—to any system of theology. 
We proposed to show that Jefferson was an 
unbeliever—a rejecter of the historical truth 
and divine authority of the whole Bible. It 
may further illustrate his opinions if we re- 
mark upon those parts of revelation and 
those religious teachers that he viewed with 
peculiar abhorrence. Next to the Apostle 
Paul and his “corruptions of Christianity,” 
John Calvin and “ the cannibal priests,” and 
their instructions, are most rudely treated, as 
. in the following quotations. 

To John Adams, he writes: “I can never 
join Calvin in addressing his God. He was, 
indeed, an atheist, which I never can be. 
Or, rather, his religion was demonism. If 
ever a man worshipped a false God, he did. 
The being described in his five points is not 
the God whom I acknowledge, . . . but a 
demon of malignant spirit.” . . . “ My firm 
belief is, that there never would have been 
an infidel if there had never been a priest.” 
.. - “It is too late in the day for men of 
sincerity to pretend that they believe in the 
Platonic mysticism that three are one, and 
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one is three; . . . but this constitutes the 
craft and the profit of the priests.” . . . “He 
[Dr. Priestley] dared not give a compari- 
son of the Old Testament with that of the 
New; he would have been eaten alive by 
the cannibal priests.” . . . “ While I have 
classed these [priests] with necromancers 
and soothsayers, I place him [Jesus] among 
the greatest reformers of morals, and scourges 
of priestcraft, that have ever existed.” 

To Rey. Jared Sparks: “The metaphys- 
ical inanities of Athanasius, of Loyola, and 
of Calvin, are, to my understanding, mere 


Verily, I say, these are the false shepherds 
—they are the mere usurpers of the Chris- 
tian name, teaching a counter religion, made 
up of the deliria of crazy imaginations, as 
foreign from Christianity as is that of Ma- 
homet. Their blasphemies have driven 
thinking men into infidelity.” 

To Dr. Waterhouse: “I would as soon 
think of bringing the crazy skulls of bed- 
lam to sound understanding, as inculcate 
reason into that of an Athanasian.” 

To Dr. Cooper: “ This must be owing to 
the growth of Presbyterianism. The blas- 
phemies and absurdities of the five points 
of Calvin, and the impossibility of defend- 
ing them, render their advocates impatient 
of reasoning, irritable, and prone to denun- 
ciation. In Boston, however, and its neigh- 
borhood, Unitarianism has advanced to such 
great strength as now to humble the haugh- 
tiest of all religious sects. . . . In our Rich- 
mond there is much fanaticism, but chiefly 
among the women. They have their night 
meetings and praying parties, where, at- 
tended by their priests, and sometimes by 
a hen-pecked husband, they pour forth the 
effusions of their love to Jesus in terms as 
amatory and carnal as their modesty would 
permit them to use R a more earthly lover.” 

To James Smith: “ Nor was the Unity of 
the Supreme Being ousted from the Chris- 
tian creed by the force of reason, but by the 
sword of civil government, wielded by the 
|fanatic Athanasius. The hocus-pocus fanat- 
‘icism of a God like another Cerberus, with 
one body and three heads, had its birth and 
growth in the blood of thousands of mar- 
tyrs.” . . . “The day will come when the 
mystical generation of Jesus by the Su- 








relapses into polytheism, differing from pa- 
ganism only by being more unintelligible. 
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preme Being in the womb of a virgin, will 
be classed with the fable of the generation 
of Minerva in the brain of Jupiter.” 

We conclude, without comment, these 
“elegant extracts,” with a sketch of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, from a letter to a 
political friend :— 

“TI do not know ——, personally; but by 
character, well. He is the most red-hot 
federalist, famous, or rather infamous, for 
the lying and slandering which he vomited 
from the pulpit, in the political harangues 
with which he polluted the place.” 

The attempt has frequently been made to 
give respectability to Jefferson’s scepticism 
by linking it to Unitarianism. His grand- 
daughter says, according to the North 
American, that “ his sympathies were much 
stronger with the Unitarians than any other 
of the religious denominations,” and that 
“he had known and esteemed Dr. Priest- 
ley.” Dr. Randall gives countenance to the 
same idea in the assertion that “Jefferson 
dissented from some of Priestley’s leading 
views,” as if the opinions of the first were 
nearer the evangelical’ standard than those 
of the author of “the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity.” Jefferson, it is certain, regarded 
with favor the expansion of Unitarianism, 
and declared, “I confidently expect that the 
present generation will see that faith become 
the general religion of the United States ”— 
a preference and a false prophecy to be ac- 
counted for by his desire to see the oppo- 
nents of Unitarianism “humbled in’ the 
dust,” and those doctrines discarded which 
he viewed with the greatest aversion. His 
“creed upon paper,” however, is now before 
us, and it has been in some shape for more 
than thirty years. If our friends of any de- 
nomination would palliate its offences against 
evangelical truth, or incorporate it with their 
own, while we denounce the imposition, it 
is not our business to forbid the bands. But 
we are concerned for the reputation of Dr. 
Priestley, and are not willing to see even 
his “scanty creed,” as Gibbon called it, 
shrunk into the “ comparative estimate,” or 
the codification of the morals of Jesus, with 
exceptions on the score of “ sophisms” and 
“misconstructions.” Priestley never wrote 
a book on the “corruptions of Christianity” 
by the Apostle Paul, or “ misapplications of 
scraps of the prophets” by Jesus of Naza- 
teth, Whatever may have been the vagaries 
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of Priestley concerning “ matter and spirit,” 
the Atonement, and the Divinity of Christ, 
he believed in the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and that the Saviour was at least 
“a man approved of God by signs and won- 
ders which God did by him,” and his “ In- 
stitutes of Revealed Religion” are among 
our best treatises on the external evidences 
of Christianity. Why couple such a name 
with that of Thomas Jefferson? Let him 
stand by himself, on his own platform, con- 
sisting of a “counterpoise of good works,” 
Deism, the “social utilities,” and “ philoso- 
phy of Jesus,” an octavo of forty-six pages 
of pure gospel, and do his own singing in 
the use of the twenty-third Psalm with that 
impressive manner for which, it is said, he 
was distinguished. If he must have a com- 
peer and prototype, let him stand up by the 
side of his old associate, Thomas Paine, who 
was as much a Christian, and no more an 
infidel. We must be excused for using the 
last term, since it is applicable to nobody in 
particular. Every one now may set up for 
himself in a religious way, pitch his taber- 
nacle inside or outside the sacred inclosures, 
deny the divinity and authority of the Bible, 
reduce the largest part to legends, myths, 
\fumes of a disordered imagination, hyper- 
‘bolism, ete.; and if, after patient inquiry, 
‘“‘a life of study and reflection,” he is con- 
vinced of the sublimity of portions of the 
Old Testament, and the morality of parts 
of the New, can cry God is God, and reason 
is his prophet, he will never lose a place in 
the saints’ calendar. If some old people 
still think that Paine was an infidel, they are 
mistaken, if his own declarations and those 
of his friends and biographers are to be 
credited! ‘ What!” said Paine, in a letter 
to one who accused him of being an infidel, 
“What! my good sir, do you call believing 
in God infidelity ?—for this is the essence of 
| my Age of Reason!” Paine included in 
‘his “creed upon paper,” morality, ‘ theo- 
philanthropism,” and the excellency of the 
teachings of Jesus. ‘He was,” says Paine, 
“a virtuous and amiable man. The morality 
| which he preached and practised was of the 
most benevolent kind, and though similar 
systems of morality have been preached, it 
was not exceeded by any.” His biographer 
remarks, “I make use of the word supersti- 
tion because Mr. Paine was strictly a Chris- 
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tian in the proper sense of the term, which, 
as before observed, is pure deism.” Dr. 
Watson, in his reply to the Age of Reason, 
compliments the author on the “ philosoph- 
ical sublimity of some of his ideas when 
speaking of the Creator of the universe.” 
Paine’s “ most confidential writings,” like 
Jefferson’s, advance into a belief of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. “ My 
own opinion is,” he says, “that those whose 
lives have been spent in doing good and in 
endeavoring to make others happy, for this 
is the only way in which we can serve God, 
will be happy hereafter, and that the wicked 
will receive some punishment.” What more 
is required to prove that the author of the 
Age of Reason was a Christian in the 
“proper sense of the term?” - By parity of 
reasoning Mr. Jefferson was a Christian in 
what he understood to be “the right sense 
of the word.” The striking coincidence of 
their religious views led us to prepare, which 
we are obliged to omit, a “ comparative es- 
timate” of “Paine’s Theological Works,” 
and Jefferson’s Body of Divinity. 

Whatever may have been the speculations 
of this “public professor of Christianity,” 
he cherished them, apparently, without mis- 
giving, to the close of his life, and passed 
away uncheered by the presence of a divine 
Saviour, and as insensible to the garthering 
gloom of a new and awful world as Hume or 
Gibbon. ‘“ With one foot in the grave,” he 
writes to a sceptical friend, “ my business is 
to beguile the wearisomeness of declining 
life by the delights of classical learning and 
of mathematical truth, and by the consolation 
of a sound philosophy, equally indifferent to 
hope and to fear.” “ However his thoughts 
were occupied in his last moments,” says his 
friend, Professor Tucker, “it does not ap- 
pear that his conversation turned at all upon 
religion. When the name of Mr. Hatch, an 
Episcopal clergyman of Charlottesville, was 
announced, ‘Is that Mr. Hatch?’ he said. 
‘He is a good man, andI am glad to see 
him as a neighbor, but——.’ The impres- 
sion upon the bystanders was, that he did 
not wish to avail himself of Mr. Hatch’s 
clerical functions.” 

In connection with Mr. Jefferson’s reli- 
gious creed we are constrained to notice the 
latest version of his moral character. Dr. 
Randall, laboring to express his exalted con- 
ceptions of the pure life of his hero, laments 


the “absence of those little faults, foibles, 
blunders, and even serious errors,” which 
give point and piquancy to personal narra- 
tive. ‘On the score,” he says, “ of charac- 
ter, we will not say we regret Mr. Jefferson’s 
scrupulousness of demeanor down to trifles 
—but we regret it as a serious misfortune to 
a writer of his life.” Such praise, by its ex- 
cess, loses in part its intended significance 
and betrays a lurking belief that the subject 
of this eulogy greatly needed it for the con- 
cealment of some moral deformity, such as 
has been attributed to him by tradition and 
history. 

We have already alluded to the belief 
which showed itself in popular speech and 
periodical literature, and which has lost 
none of its credit through the lapse of time. 
In the region where he lived, the traveller 
now can hardly fail to hear the most unfa- 
vorable reports touching his private history, 
narrated in detail and specifically as to per- 
sons and circumstances. And as truth 
bounds and sometimes invades the region of 
romance, we are not surprised if the repre- 
sentations go beyond the reality, at least in 
the surrounding scenery of the principal 
figure, when his residence is fitted up with 
chambers, casements, and passages of mys- 
terious import, with all the inventions of 
sensual art to hide itself from intrusion or 
indulge its desires in pictures, statuary, and 

“ The lascivious of the tinklings 

Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 

Of women, and of beings less than women.” 
The palace of Sardanapalus could not have 
contained more incentives to unlawful grati- 
fications than the dwelling which fancy has 
built for the voluptuary of Monticello. All 
these tales cannot pass for fables springing 
out of the brains of his political enemies. 
If some of them are embellished, they show 
the current of public opinion, and furnish 
presumptive proof of the impurity of the 
person to whom they relate. It is a new 
turn of events if this man should be “so 
held in abhorrence”—in the language of 
the Review, “have one defender for fifty 
personal assailants”—in the language of 
Dr. Randall, “have more detractors in 
Charlottesville than anywhere else ;”— 
when, according to Dr. Dunglison, “ his 
scrupulousness of demeanor down to trifles 
was absolutely perfect.” The reputation in- 





volved in these statements could not have 
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been fixed in the most bitter days of party 
strife upon some men as obnoxious to their 
political opponents as Jefferson was to his— 
upon John Jay, or Charles Pinckney. A 
stranger visiting Oak-hill, once the residence 
of Judge Marshall, or inquiring of some of 
his old neighbors in Richmond, a few of 
whom still survive, would not hear of vagrant 
amours of the Chief Justice. If merited re- 
proach has been cast upon the name of Alex- 
ander Hamilton for like offences, it is by no 
means equal to that of the greatest of his 
political antagonists. Aaron Burr is, of 
course, to be left out of the comparison as 
more infamous than all others for systematic 
profligacy. It is fair to judge of the charac- 
ter of any individual by his standing among 
the greatest number of his acquaintances— 
those who have had the best means of know- 
ing his conduct. This common judgment is 
supposed to be based upon facts, though it 
may be impossible to prove by ‘the direct 
testimony of living witnesses a single disrep- 
utable act. Men are righteously condemn- 
ed every day in open court and at the bar of 
public opinion upon their reputation or gen- 
eral character—the reproach of that charac- 


ter they must bear so long as they are re- 


membered. Our knowledge of infamous 
names in history comes in the same way. It 
would have been difficult in their time, and 
itis impossible now, to prove directly the 
principal facts that make up the common es- 
timate of a Villiers, a Wharton, a Chester- 
field, a D’Orsay, or a Beau Nash—but we 
are not at liberty to doubt the truth of the 
historical portraitures, 

To form a correct opinion of Jefferson’s 
moral character, however, we are not en- 
tirely dependent upon published accounts, 
or public rumor prolonged with echoes to 
our times, since there are living witnesses 
competent to prove the facts preferred against 
him by his contemporaries. Weare prevented 
by the space at our command, as well as by 
the nature of the subject, from specifying 
these charges any further than to say, that 
we have at hand statements of-an occurrence 
which excited much attention at the time, 
and which, by the recital, would have re- 
lieved Mr. Randall of the “ serious misfor- 
tune” which he so much laments as a writer 
of Jefferson’s Life. Our information comes 
from one greatly distinguished in a past age, 
who had personal knowledge of the affair. 
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In order to meet the reproach of similar 
facts, and the abundance of rumors which 
are rife, it was intended, probably, by the 
defenders of Mr. Jefferson, in the absence of 
other testimony, to offer such general an- 
swers of his descendants and other interested 
witnesses, as the following. From Dr. 
Dunglison : “I would say, in your language, 
that he was always in my observation pecu- 
liarly decorous, modest, and decent in all . 
things.” “I know nothing of any private 
vice of any kind.” From T. J. Randolph: 
“His moral character was of the highest 
order, softened, chastened, and developed by 
the influence of the all-pervading benevo- | 
lence of the doctrines of Christ.” From the 
same: “I had access to his private apart- 
ments at all hours.” From : “Tre. 
peat again my firm belief that such a charac- 
ter as my dear grandfather’s could have been 
formed under no other influences than those 
of the gospel.” Some of these answers have 
a negative, and others a general meaning. 
And as all come from those who had occa- 
sion to regard the object of their praise with 
favor on personal grounds, some allowance 
should be made for the partiality of the wit- 
nesses. 

Dependents, from a tender age, upon the . 
bounty of a grandparent, acknowledged to 
have been indulgent in his family, are not 
presumed to cherish towards him unfavor- 
able opinions, or to publish them if they do. 
But their recollections could embrace only a 
small portion of his history. He was nearly 
seventy years of age when his eldest grand- 
son, the chief assistant of Dr. Randall in the 
compilation of the personal part of his nar- 
rative, had reached his majority! How 
could he speak, from his own observations, 
of the life-long habits of a man who was so 
much older than himself? How could he 
say with certainty, that “ Mr. Jefferson never 
uttered an untruth in his life, nor practised 
deception?” Col. Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph is, of course, to be believed when he 
says, ‘‘I never heard my grandfather use a 
profane expression,” but it does not follow 
that he never used a profane expression. If 
our informant should turn to the “ volu- 
minous collection ” of letters, of which he was 
editor, he would discover, although his 
grandfather may have been distinguished for 
propriety of speech in old age, that the tak- 
ing of God’s name in vain was one of the 
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sins of his youth. We are not disposed to 
dwell upon these “ faults, foibles, and even 
serious errors,” topics which are distasteful 
to ourselves and to our readers, but they 
have been forced upon our attention by the 
attempt to throw an extraordinary sanctity 
around the private character of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 

If, in our personal estimate, nothing has 
been said of any of his accomplishments of 
mind or manners, it is because they have 
been unduly praised in recent biographies, 
and our business is to exhibit other qualities. 
Our ethical theory, too, is a little different 
from the prevailing one that modifies opin- 
ions of persons known to be wanting in good 
principles, on account of redeeming traits, 
or a “ counterpoise of good works ”—by re- 
ducing the generic type of our race to a bun- 
dle of qualities or a series of actions, one 
half of which may be set off against the 
other half according to the following for- 
mula :— 

“Tt were wise, nay, just, 


To strike with men a balance, to forgive 
If not forget the evil for the good’s sake.” 


We cherish some old-fashioned notions 
about motives and intentions—about a hu- 
- man heart or controlling purpose which fixes 
guilt or worth to all our conduct. We have 
faith in Holy Writ, which illustrates human- 
ity by a tree that bears either good or bad 
fruit, or a fountain that sends forth either 
sweet or bitter waters. By which compari- 
sons it is to be inferred that any detected 
impurity in a man indicates the taint of the 
whole life and the corruptions of its source, 
and that (if we may change the figure) an 
Egyptian pyramid of “good works” can 
never “ counterpoise ” the dead weight of a 
single sin. If Christian principles and prac- 
tical morality were wanting in Mr. Jefferson, 
his “ home virtues,” his parental affections, 
courtesy to his neighbors, kindness to his 
servants, sympathy for his friends, affability, 
hospitality, “ philanthropy,” joined to love 
of free thought and free speech, can never 
cancel his social offences. And when his 
friends exhibit him for unmixed admiration 
with a showy exterior, they would impose 
upon our credulity, beguile our reserved 
judgments by false pretences, and give us 
the apples of Sodom for the promised fruit 
of that “ good” tree—* the only one in this 
world capable of bearing such fruit.” Such 
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misrepresentations have become patent to 
biography, in remodelling other historic per- 
sonages. For example—in the face of their 
crimes against society, Lord Byron is praised 
as a “moderate Presbyterian,” with a “vein 
of latent piety” in him—Lord Chesterfield 
as “the best bred man of the age”—George 
the Fourth as “the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope ”—and Charles the Second as an affa- 
ble and a good-natured monarch, the indul- 
gent father of his people, in a double sense, 

For our pains in telling the truth, we may 
be accused of making a malicious assault 
upon one who was honored in public and es- 
teemed in social life—of going about to pick 
up scandal from love of the thing and indif- 
ference to the memory of the dead and the 
feelings of the living. But, flourishing no 
offensive weapons, we stand in defence of 
private judgment, popular opinion, tradi- 
tions, history, good morals, and to save the 
writers of the New Testament from the un- 
hallowed embrace of “ their friends.” With 
such ends in view, if to express reasonable 
doubts as to the holy living of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, if to refer to transactions that every- 
body believed fifty or sixty years ago, with- 
out “complying with times,” or flattering 
his relatives, is reproachful, we patiently 
submit to partisan abuse, attended as it usu- 
ally is by the misapplication of Gray’s hack- 
neyed couplet, with the last verse in italics: 
**No longer seek his merits to disclose, 

Or drag his frailties from ther dread abode.” 

But the odium of such a practice belongs 
to those “ resurrectionists ” who visit these 
burial-places and uncoffin the mouldering 
remnants of ordinary mortals for honor or 
profit—to rewrite and re-embellish their epi- 
taphs, or to collect their bones for exhibition 
or sale as the veritable relics of real saints, 
fit to be enshrined and worshipped. In the 
exposure of “pious frauds,” we take the 
same satisfaction, out of regard to the mem- 
ory of the dead and the welfare of the living, 
as in the detection and punishment of a 
crime—and with the same end in view, which 
is understood:to be not suffering, but admo- 
nition. For this salutary discipline state 
criminals should be preferred. The Tower 
of London is necessary to secure the peace 
of the realm, as well at Newgate or Black- 
friars. And after the condemnation of no- 
table offenders, memorials of their inglorious 
deeds should be set up in all public places, 
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that vice like virtue may have monuments. 
How are the representatives of our race to 
be known, and profitable lessons taught, by 
their wisdom or their wickedness, if all their 
peculiarities are not brought to light, how- 
ever repulsive they may be? When the 
chroniclers of ancient Mexico show together 
the palaces of the Montezumas, and piles of 
skulls, ghastly relics of human sacrifices, we 
learn in connection with the royal magnifi- 
cence of the Aztec sovereigns their horrible 
cruelty. When by the side of the column 
Vendéme, there rises in the historian’s eye 
the pyramid of bones which remained for 
twenty years to mark the massacre of Jaffa, 
we learn both the glory of Napoleon’s arms 
and his devouring ambition. Now and then 
a scarred veteran of the “grand army” 
comes amongst us, who very properly relates 
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—as an English soldier might the private 
vices of Nelson or Wellington—in connec- 
tion with the exploits of the “Great Cap- 
tain,” his meanness and barbarity. The 
recollections of our grandsires, like our bi- 
ographies, extend to the infancy of the great 
republic, and to the revolution which gave 
it birth, When they recount the achieve- 
ments of Morgan, of Gates, and of Lee in 
the field, of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin in council, diplomacy, and debate—and 
speak also of social offences that have im- 
paired their memory, shall we stifle the re- 
port with the suggestion, “‘ The characters 
of her great men are a part of the nation’s 
wealth,” or hear it to the end, and record it 
all to serve the voyager upon the uncertain 
current of events, as a beacon light, for 
warning and for encouragement ? 





Memorr or Dantet Sarrorp.—The many 
friends of the late Daniel Safford in this city 
will read with much interest and satisfaction the 
following notice of him in the North American 
Review. It is in review of the memoir prepared 
and written by his wife and published by the 
American Tract Society :— 


“This is a very remarkable life. Daniel 
Safford was born in Hamilton, Massachusetts, 
in 1792, and died in Boston in 1856. He had 
a scanty district school education, was appren- 
ticed to his brother, a blacksmith in Salem, and 
at an early age established himself in that trade 
in Boston. He gradually became a prosperous 
man, resolved to cease adding to his property 
when it had reached forty-five thousand dollars, 
and during the last thirty years of his life gave 
for charitable uses more than seventy thousand 
dollars,—the benefactions of some single years 
amounting to between four and five thousand. 
But his was a character to be measured by no 
pecuniary estimate. In his boyhood he became 
an earnest and devoted Christian, and one who 
felt the solemn weight of his Master’s parting 
charge to his disciples. 

“ His religion was a working force, making his 
domestic and social life pure, upright, and beau- 
tiful, training his intellect and judgment for 
posts of weighty trust and offices of momentous 
counsel, energizing him for active and self-deny- 
ing charity, lifting him, with all the modesty of 
a lowly spirit, into the position of a high-priest 
among his brethren, by a holier unction than 
could flow from human lips or drop from human 
fingers, making him honored and beloved as few 





men in a generation are, and rendering him the 
centre and source of genial influences that ex- 
tended to the high places of education, the low- 
est depths of want and depravity, the remotest 
missionary stations in heathendom. His house 
was not only the abode of warm-hearted hospi- 
tality, but the established home of missionaries, 
self-consecrated men and philanthropic women, 
the asylum for forsaken widowhood and orphan- 
hood, whether of high or of low degree on the 
conventional scale, the sanctuary for prayer and 
conference on the great Christian enterprises of 
the day. How his time and means sufficed for 
so large an amount of activity and charity none 
knows but the Lord, who strengthened and 
blessed him. The facts are patent, and are 
given in detail, with name, date, and circum- 
stance; else they would almost exceed belief. 
No one who desires to do good, no one who 
would become conversant with illustrious exam- 
ples of Christian excellence, should fail to read 
this memoir, or can read it without being stirred 
to warmer vows and more strenuous efforts for 
his own growth in the spiritual life, and for the 
service of his generation and race.” 


Ir is stated that Madame George Sand has 
refused the Emperor’s offer of 20,000 francs as 
a compensation for the prize which the Academy 
declined to award her, saying, “It is true that 
gracious offers have been made me; but I have 
thought it my duty to accept none of them, 
having neither desire nor need of any recom- 
pense or any distinction from any government 
whatsoever.” 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Tae drums are all muffled ; the bugles are still ; 
There’s a pause in the valley—a halt on the hill; 
And bearers of standards swerve back with a 
thrill, 
Where sheaves of the dead bar the way; 
For a great field is reaped, Heaven’s garners to 
fill, 
And stern Death holds his harvest to-day. 


There’s a voice in the wind like a spirit’s low 
Cc — 

*Tis the muster-roll sounding—and who shall 
reply 

For those whose wan faces glare white to the 


Sky, 
With oes fixed so steadfast and dimly, 
As they wait that last tramp which they may 
not dela 
Whose hands clutch the sword-hilt so grimly ? 


The brave heads, late lifted, are solemnly bowed, 
And the riderless chargers stand quivering and 
cowed, 
As the burial requiem is chanted aloud, 
The groans of the death-stricken drowning ; 
While Victory looks on like a queen, pale and 
proud, 
Who awaits till the morning her crowning. 


There is no mocking blazon as clay sinks to 
clay ; 
The vain pomps of the peace-time are all swept 


awa 

In the terrible face of the dread battle-day ; 
Nor coffins nor shroudings are here; 

Only relics that lay where thickest the fray— 
A rent casque and a headless spear. 


Far away, tramp on tramp, peals the march of 
the foe, 
Like a storm-wave’s retreating, spent, fitful and 


slow, 
With sounds like their spirits that faint as they 
go 
By yon red glowing river whose waters 
Shall darken with sorrow the land where they 
flow 
To the eyes of her desolate daughters. 


They are fled—they are gone; but oh! not as 
they came ; 
In the pride of those numbers they staked on 
the game, 
Never oon shall they stand in the vanguard of 
ame, 
Never lift the stained sword which they drew ; 
Never more shall they boast of a glorious name, 
Never march with the leal and the true. 


Where the wreck of our legions lay stranded 
and torn, 
They stole on our ranks in the mists of the morn; 
Like the giant of Gaza their strength it was shorn 
Ere those mists had rolled up to the sky; 
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From the flash of our steel a new daybreak 
seemed born, 
As we sprung up—to conquer or die. 


The tumult is silenced ; the death lots are cast ; 
And ” heroes of battle are slumbering their 
ast: 
Do you dream of yon pale form that rode on 
the blast ¢ 
Would you free it once more, O ye brave ? 
Yes! the broad road to Honor is red where ye 
passed, 
And of glory ye asked but—a grave! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


NOT YET. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


O country, marvel of the earth ! 
O realm to sudden greatness grown ! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown ? 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low ? 
No, Land of Hope and Blessing, No! 


And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 

When those whom thou hast trusted aim 
The death-blow at thy generous heart ? 

Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo! 

Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No ! 


And they who founded, in our land, 
The power that rules from sea to sea, 
Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 
To leave their country great and free ? 
Their sleeping ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No! 


Knit they the gentle ties which long 
These sister states were proud to wear, 

And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear— 

For scornful hands aside to throw ? 

No, by our fathers’ memory, No! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 
Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 
The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, broad Ocean of the West, 
And Mississippi’s torrent-flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, No! 


Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in Eld’s dim twilight sit, 
Earth’s ancient kings, shall rise and say, 
“ Proud country, welcome to the pit! 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low ? ” 

No, sullen group of shadows, No! 


For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victory in our fathers’ day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save— 
That mighty arm which none can stay— 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No ! 
—New York Ledger. 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
The History of the Jews from the Christian 

Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. 

By Philip Henry Gosse. London: Printed 

for the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 1855. 

At atime when inspiration is called in 
question, and prophecy denied, it is of no 
small importance to be able to appeal to liv- 
ing facts to prove the truth of both ; and no- 
where can we so confidently appeal as to 
the history of Israel in all its stages, since 
the uttering of the great prophecy of our 
Lord (Matt. xxiv.)—which is, in truth, only 
the last of a long series that had been uttered 
previously—to the present time. Nay, we 
may go back to the moment when the great 
Lawgiver himself, before his people entered 
on their career of conquest of the promised 
land, foretold to a victorious people, with 
marvellous exactness, the desolations unpar- 
alleled, and almost inconceivable, that have 
since come upon them (Deut. xxviii.)—a 
people separate from others in their pros- 
perity, and separate also in their adversity— 
a perpetual wonder for their preservation in 
their own land, and equally a wonder for 
their preservation in those of the stranger. 
No other people ever has, or ever could have, 
preserved their existence through the perse- 
cutions of seventeen centuries, but one which 
the Ruler of the world intended to preserve 
in order to fulfil his own purposes. Whether 
we look to the-East or to the West, to Bab- 
ylon, Palestine, or Spain, the event proves 
the truth of prophecy. Tenacity of life is 
only equalled by tenacity of their religious 
rites. While other religions have passed 
away before the conquering cross, Judaism 
flourishes still. While other nations, once 
great, and, in their field of operations, for a 
time invincible, have vanished, or been ab- 
sorbed into other peoples, so as to form, out 
of the amalgamation, one new race, with al- 
most a new language, these have continued 
unchanged and unchangeable; little trace 
remains of the Roman of two thousand years 
ago in the Gothicized Italian of to-day ; the 
irruptions of the northern tribes into the 
Lower Empire have dissipated the blood of 
the ancient Greek; Arab conquest has effaced 
the African Vandal from the country of his 
adoption; the Mongol hordes in Asia have 
supplanted the mighty empires of Persia, 
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Assyria, and Babylon. Amid all these 
changes, the Jew of conquered Palestine re- 
mains the same. While the learning and 
civilization, long inherited and never lost, 
far surpassing the rude barbarism of the 
northern conquerors, eminently fitted him 
for posts of trust and honor in the govern- 
ments of the latter, yet the curses written in 
the law were ever coming upon him to the 
uttermost, and the blood that he imprecated 
upon himself at the crucifixion was continu- 
ally required at his hands by the believers 
in the Crucified. One day we see the Jew 
administering, with sagacity and prudence, 
the finances of a Christian kingdom ; on the 
next, we see the decree of an ecclesiastical 
council demanding his blood or banishment, 
as an enemy of Christ. One day we see him 
exercising the noble art of medicine with a 
knowledge and skill which he had inherited 
from Eastern sages; on the next, we hear a 
popular cry for his life, on the senseless plea 
that he had poisoned the wells of the coun- 
try. The moment that crowned his long- 
suffering and efforts with success was that 
which endangered his very life and liberties. 
We purpose, in the present article, to follow 
out the history of this remarkable people in 
one of the most remarkable of its periods, 
viz: that in which, after the fourth great ca- 
tastrophe of their race, under the Emperor 
Hadrian in 135, they again appear in power 
and importance under their spiritual head, 
the patriarchs of the West, and their tem- 
poral kings, the princes of the captivity, in 
the East.* 

We cannot help noticing the extraordinary 
fact, that the most interesting history of this 
singular people, from the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Hadrian to that of their 
final banishment from Spain in the fifteenth 
century—which may be reckoned as the ex- 





tinction of their glory,—is so little known, and 
'so slightly attended to, in most compendiums 


hoe 

| of history. How few among us have read the 
pages of the diffuse, and not altogether trust- 
worthy Basnage, or the more accurate Jést, 
) 


| * Let us say here, once for all, that when we 
| speak in this article of the East and West, we are 
| following the Jewish division, and not that which 
| is generally understood in history,—the division of 


|the Roman empire. The East, in Jewish history, 

is the country east of the Euphrates; the West, 
all west of that river, including, of course, Pales- 
| tine and Egypt, as well as Europe and Africa. 
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to say nothing of the laborious Buxtorf. Even 
Dean Milman, Dr. M’Caul, and Mr. D'Israeli, 
have failed to excite an interest in what may 
be called medieval Judaism, among a peo- 
ple, and at a time, that the greatest interest 
is manifested in the modern children of Abra- 
ham; and yet few histories contain such in- 
teresting episodes, and such strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. As a people, literature and 
learning had a home among them, and kept 
their place, when the swarms of northern 
barbarians, both of Europe and Asia, had 
overwhelmed both on either continent, or in- 
closed them within the cells of the convent 
and the walls of the declining capital of 
Eastern Rome. No less curious is it to note, 
that when the Mohammedan conquest of the 
latter caused the revival of letters in the 
West, by the dispersion of the learned of 
Constantinople among the courts and univer- 
sitiesof Europe—stimulated by the invention of 
printing—Jewish science declined, excepting 
in rare and individual instances. It had done 
its work ; it was no more needed: its bright- 
ness paled before the rising of the brighter 
luminaries of the Christian church. 

We propose, then, to take our readers back 
to the time of the fourth destruction of Jewish 


Jerusalem, and trace the history of Judaism 
in Palestine and Babylon to the extinction of 


independence in both. Hadrian assumed the 
purple in 117, and soon turned his eyes 
toward the turbulent and restless inhabitants 
of Judea; determining to put a stop forever 
to the rebellious plans of the ever-plotting 
Jews, he sent forth an edict that Jerusalem 
should be razed, and a Roman colony estab- 
lished in its stead, with a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter on the very spot where that of Jeho- 
vah had once stood. Already had the Jews 
been forbidden to be circumcised, so that the 
extinction of their race, as a separate people, 
seemed imminent, or, at least, its absorption 
into that of the heathen Gentiles that sur- 
rounded them. All seemed lost but hope ; 
their history, full of the miraculous deliver- 
ances of the Lord, led them to expect that, 
in their darkest hour, he would interfere to 
save them: besides, the persuasion hopelessly 
clung to, that the time was at hand when the 
highest glory of all the kingdoms of the earth 
was to be theirs, * would be only more fondly 
cherished in their hour of peril. 


*“ Percrebucrat oriente toto vetns et constans 
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And it was at that moment that one ap- 
peared who proclaimed himself as the deliv- 
erer ; he announced himself as the “ star of 
Jacob,” and declared that his name was Bar- 
Cochab, “ the Son of a Star:” he called in 
aid miraculous powers to attest the truth of 
his pretensions: fire visibly proceeded from 
his mouth. His miracles, or his assertions, de- 
luded the Rabbi Akibah, the greatest living 
authority in the Jewish law ; and he allowed 
himself, at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
to be called Standard-bearer of the Son of 
the Star. We are not going to give a de- 
scription of the horrors of that war; Jerusa- 
lem fell, ¢ and only the stronghold of Bithert 
remained : at length it also was taken, and was 
given over to the carnage of an infuriated 
soldiery. Fearful stories are told of that mas- 
sacre: the rabbies say that more fell there 
than came out of Egypt with Moses. This is 
probably an exaggeration. We do know, 
however, that in that war there perished, ac- 
cording to Roman authority, five hundred 
and eighty thousand by the sword alone, be- 
sides those that died from famine, while an 
untold number was sold as slaves both in Asia 
and in Egypt. Jackals and hyenas howled 
about the empty streets and deserted houses 
of once populous towns; and desolation alone 
seemed to hold undisputed sway: to all hu- 
man calculation the Jewish nation had per- 
ished. It was not thus to happen: the rem- 
nant of Israel was to be, according to proph- 
ecy, “a sign and a proverb améng all nations 
whither the Lord had ‘scattered them.” 
Within the short space of sixty years after 
this event something almost like a resurrec- 
tion from the dead appeared in the scattered 
nation, and two regular and powerful govern- 
ments rose on the ruins of the former. On 
the quiet shores of the Lake of Gennesareth, 
in the town of Tiberias, appeared a sort of 
spiritual despotism —Rosh Abboth, chief of 
the fathers, called, in Greek writers, the 


opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judea profecti 
rerum potirentur.’’-—Sueton. Vespas. cap. 4—8. 

“ Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum 
literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret 
oriens, profectique Judwa rerum potirentur.” — 
Zacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 9—18. 

t On the same day, 9th Ab, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar took Jerusalem, and that Titus destroyed it. 

¢ Until the last few years, the site of Bither was 
unknown; its discovery is due to the Rev. G. Wil- 
liams, who found a village called Beiter, and near 
it a rocky eminence well suited for defence. See 
Holy City, Pt. 1. ch. iii. pp. 186, 187. 
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Patriarch, to whom the West paid a willing 
obedience; while in the East there arose 
another, outside the Roman empire, at Baby- 
lon, of even greater importance, who is styled 
“ The Prince of the Captivity.” 

Out of the massacre of Bither only one 
scholar escaped, Simon, the son of Gamaliel ; 
like the rabbies and teachers he had to hide 
himself till the bitter persecution was over ; 
and it was not till the reign of the philosopher, 
Antoninus Pius, that the schools could be re- 
opened; then Simon was acknowledged presi- 
dent, for he had a sort of hereditary claim 
to that dignity. At last, after several migra- 
tions, Tiberias was chosen as the seat of au- 
thority, and there was set up that Jewish pon- 
ticate which, for centuries, was cheerfully 
acknowledged throughout the whole West ; 
the tribute for the support of his dignity was 
collected more easily from the Euphrates to 
the Atlantic than even the taxes for the im- 
perial treasury of Rome. “Even now,” 
writes Origen, “when the Jews are under 
the dominion of Rome, and pay the didrachm, 
how great, by the permission of Cesar, is the 
power of their ethnarch. I myself have been 
a witness that.it is little less than that of a 
king. For they secretly pass judgments ac- 
cording to their laws, and some are capitally 
condemned, not with open and acknowledged 
authority, but with the connivance of the 
emperor. This I have learned, and am fully 
acquainted with, by long residence in their 
country.” * 

In every: synagogue —and there was a 
synagogue in every~place where ten men, 
not altogether employed in secular pursuits 
(decem otiosi) could be found to form a con- 
gregation — collection was made for the pa- 
triarch; each year the patriarch sent his col- 
lectors—they are called apostles, the office 
was an old one, and employed to designate 
those who collected tribute for the Temple,— 
who visited every synagogue, received the 
tribute, and reported the state of affairs to the 
patriarch on their return. Each synagogue, 
like the mosques in Mohammedan countries 
at the present day, had its court of judicature 
as well as its divinity school; a plan conven- 
ient, if not necessary, when, as in the Pen- 
tateuch and the Khoran, the civil law is iden- 
tical with the ecclesiastical. Appeals neces- 
sarily came to the patriarch, whose decision 
was final: hence his great power. In these 


* Quoted by Milman, vol. iii. p. 184. 
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decisions he was assisted by the Sanhedrim, 
whose powers were devoutly believed by the 
Jews to be derived. from Moses and the 
seventy elders that composed the judicial 
court in the wilderness, and to have been 
continued by perpetual succession till their 
own time. We need not stop to refute this, 
nor even to trace the origin of this body; it 
is sufficient to say that it came into power 
after the divine order of prophets had ceased, 
and the divine oracles of Urim and Thummim 
had forever become silent. As long as power 
remained in Jerusalem, and the sacred ritual 
was celebrated in the Temple, and the dis- 
persed of Israel came from every part to 
keep the great feasts, the Sanhedrim found 
little difficulty in administering the law; but 
when all this had passed away, and Israel be- 
came not a denizen merely in foreign lands, 
but held there a permanent habitation, when 
each foreign synagogue became a centre of 
civil and ecclesiastical law, totally differing 
from that of the country in which it was, 
then it became necessary to have some 
written guide to show the interpretation of 
the law, and to record the decisions of judges : 
a mass of unwritten precedents might remain 
as a tradition among the members of the San- 
hedrim, but could hardly extend to foreign 
synagogues. Such a guide was needed, and 
R. Jehudah Hakkodos (the Holy), the suc- 
cessor to R. Simon in the patriarchate, sup- 
plied it. He gathered all the traditionary 
decisions, and arranged the most important of 
them in a volume called the Mishna, or Rep- 
etition. 

This volume was studied by thousands as 
the only explanation of the law; learning in 
the law alone now gave eminence in the 
Israelitish republic; honors and wealth 
awaited the successful student. “The truth 
is, that Judaism had found its last asylum in 
its numerous academies or colleges, which 
boasted of a race of Mishnaical doctors, resid- 
ing at different places. A strange and won- 
drous spectacle was now exhibited to the uni- 
verse. A conquered nation had changed 
their military leaders into rabbies, and their 
hosts into armies of students. We have ac- 
counts of pale-cheeked squadrons, covered 
enly with the dust of the schools ; but where 
ten or twenty thousand disciples were practis- 
ing their tactics under some able chieftain of 
the traditions.” * 


* Genius of Judaism, p. 85. 
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This treatise, the Mishna, is, in truth, a} 
very crude collection of precedents, some | 
contradictory to each other, many leaving 
the point in debate doubtful. That inclina- 
tion, so strongly condemned by our Lord, of 
paying strict attention too utward observance, 
and neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law, increased in the disputations of the 
schools. The letter of the law became the 
great study, outward observances the chief 
point in religion; distinctions of clean and 
unclean, of things that polluted and those 
that did not, engrossed the attention of the 
schools, and demanded the gravest judg- 
ments of the mostlearnedrabbies. To clear 
up these points was the collection of the 
Mishna made: it treats of all subjects, from 
the ritual of worship down to trivial domes- 


tic arrangements. The following is a speci- 
men :— 


“§3. Leather straps of the Tephilin 
with the Tephilin [attached thereto] make 
the hands unclean. R. Simon saith, ‘The 
straps of the Tephilin do not make the hands 
unclean.’ ” 

“§4. The margin in a book of the law, 
at the top and at the bottom, at the begin- 
ning and at the end [thereof] make the 
hands unclean. R. Jose saith, “(The mar- 
gin] at the end does not make the hands un- 
clean until the roller be attached to it.’” 

“§5. A book [of the law] in which [the 
writing] is obliterated, but which still con- 
tains eighty-five letters, a number equal to 
the Parasha, makes the hands unclean. Any 
Megillah which contains eighty-five letters,[a 
number] equal to the above-named Parasha, 
makes the hands unclean. All sacred Scrip- 
tures make the hands unclean. R. Jehudah 
saith, ‘canticles make the hands unclean, 








but ecclesiastes is [subject to] dispute [dif- 
ference of opinion].’ R. Jose saith, ‘ eccle- | 
siastes does not make the hands unclean, but | 
the canticles are [subject to] dispute.’ R. 





Simon saith, ‘ecclesiastes is one of [those 
observances in which] Beth Shammai [are] 
less strict, and Beth Hillel more rigid.’ _ 
Simeon ben Azai said, ‘I have it as a tradi- | 
tion from the mouths of seventy-two elders, | 
on the day they inducted R. Eleazar ben | 
Azariah into the president’s seat, that, canti- | 
cles and ecclesiastes [both] make the hands | 
unclean.’ R. Akivah said ‘Mercy forbid! | 
no man in Israel ever disputed that the cang 
ticles make the hands unclean, as the whole 
[history of the] world does not [offer an 
epoch] equal to the day, on which the [book] 
canticles was given to Israel; for all the 
kethoobin [hagiographers] are holy, but the 


canticles are holy of holies.’ The dispute 
[in question, therefore,] referred to ecclesi- 
astes [only]. R. Jochanan ben Joshua, the 
son of R. Akivah’s father-in-law, said, ‘even 
as ben Azai stated, so was the dispute, and 
so was [also] the decision.’ ” * 


We need scarcely stop a moment to point 
out how little is really decided on the ques- 
tion in dispute, and how puzzled would be 
any one who wished to have the point finally 
settled. Of course, the followers of the school 
Shammai would take oneside, those of Hillel 
the other-—Scotists and Thomists,Franciscans 
and Dominicans, as it were, by anticipation 
—only of far more importance than the dif- 
ference of the latter, since the question of 
cleanness and uncleanness entered into the 
very essence of their religion. Naturally, 
the Mishna needed a comment, as well as 
the law ; “at first considered as the perfec- 
tion of human skill and industry, it was at 
length discovered to be a vast indigested 
heap of contradictory decisions. It wasa 
supplement to the law of Moses, which it- 
self required a supplement. Composed in 
curt unconnected sentences, such as would 
occur in conversation, designed to be got by 
rote by the students from the lips of their 
oracles, the whole was at length declared 
not to be even intelligible, and served only 
to perplex and terrify the scrupulous Hebrew. 
Such is the nature of ‘ traditions’ when they 
are fairly brought together, and submitted 
to the eye. 

“The Mishna now only served as a text 
(the law of Moses being slightly regarded) 
to call forth interminable expositions. The 
very sons of the founder of the Mishna set 
the example, by pretending that they under- 
stood what their father meant. The work 
once begun, it was found difficult to get rid 
of the workmen. The sons of ‘ The Holy’ were 
succeeded by a long line of other rulers of 
their divinity schools, under the title, aptly 
descriptive, of the Amoraim, or dictators. 
These were the founders of the new despot- 
ism; afterwards, wanderers in the labyrinth 
they had themselves constructed, roved the 
Seburaim, or opinionists,no longer dictating, 
but inferring opinions by keen disputations. 
As in the decline of empire, mere florid titles 

* Mishna. Treatise Yadaim, ch. iii. This ex- 
tract is from the Mishna, translated into English 
—at least, a pfrt of it — by Mr. de Sola and Mr. Ra- 


phell, London: Sherwood and Gilbert, 1843. The 
portions in brackets are supplied by the translators. 
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delight, rose the Geonim, or sublime doctors ; 
till at length, in the dissolution of this dy- 
nasty of theologians, they sunk into the fa- 
miliar titular honor of rabbi, or master.” * 

These commentaries on the Mishna were 
called the Germara, or perfection; the two 
together form the Talmud, or doctrine. They 
were commenced by R. Jehudah’s disciples, 
and completed, it is generally supposed, 
somewhere about the end of the third cen- 
tury: this is known as the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. In it the Mishna, and not the Leviti- 
cal law, is the text, of which the Gemara is 
the interpretation. 

This Talmud, however, was far from 
giving satisfaction: it was complained that 
the style was unpolished, the dialect barbar- 
ous, and the authorities quoted were few, 
many eminent rabbies being omitted. Per- 
haps, amid all this, there was some little jeal- 
ousy in the flourishing schools of Babylon 
of the now declining power of the patriarch ; 
it was only right that their rabbies and their 
decisions should hold equal place with those 
of the West. Accordingly, R. Asa, of Sora, 
undertook the task of the compilation of an 
enlarged Talmud. Forty years were spent 
by him in this great work ; their close saw 
the end of his life, but not of his undertak- 
ing; his disciples took it up, and the work 
went on: it is supposed to have been com- 
pleted about the commencement of the sixth 
century. 

The minute attention to the letter, which 
now more than ever characterized the rab- 
binical teaching, almost necessitated the la- 
bors of a class of men who should give their 
whole attention to the preservation of the 
Scriptures in their literal integrity ; a false 
transcription of a word, nay, even of a letter, 
might impair the sense, or even destroy the 
meaning of the inspired writing. To pre- 
serve the integrity of the letter became the 
supreme care of the masters of the schools ; 
they enumerated, registered, and classed the 
letters of the whole Bible so as to make, from 
that time forth, mistake almost impossible, 
or, if made, easy of correction. Thus we are 
told that in Genesis there are twelve great 

* D'Israeli, p. 88. 


+ The Jerusalem Talmud has been twice printed 


—at Venice, in 1528, 1 vol. folio; and at Cracow, 
1 vol. fol. 





The Babylonian Talmud has been several times 
printed. Venice, 1520, 12 vols. fol.; Basle, 1581; 
Amsterdam, 1644; Berlin and Franckfort, 1715, 
12 vols. fol. ‘This last is said to be the best edition. | 


divisions, forty-three chapters, one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-four verses, twenty 
thousand ‘seven hundred and thirteen words, 
and seven hundred and eighty-one thousand 
letters. Before the art of printing nothing 
can be conceived as more valuable for the 
preservation of the text. The men who did 
this were called Masorites. 

Besides this work there was another which, 
from the circumstances of the time, was , 
equally necessary, and that was the inser- 
tions of the vowel points. As long as the 
Hebrew was a living language, uncorrupted 
by the introduction of foreign words, idioms, 
and phrases, there was little need of this — 
aid; the context would fix the meaning of a 
doubtful word; but when the exact language 
of the Bible ceased to be the vernacular, 
when many new words were in use in the 
place of old ones become obsolete, every 
guide was needed; the Masorites, by intro- 
ducing the vowel points, fixed the meaning 
of the word, at least, as it was understood 
in their time. When this was done is still 
a question among the learned. Basnage 
quotes a passage from Jerome, which shows 
that the points did not exist in his time. 

The sixth order || of Jewish doctors is the 
Cabbalists, an order which has exercised a 
far larger influence than any of the others—an 
influence which may be said to have created 
numerous sects of heretics in the early ages 
of the Church, and to have corrupted many 
of the orthodox to an inconceivable extent. 
According to them, Cabbalism has existed 


t “En effet, Saint Jéréme (Hieron, in Jerem, 
xxii.) se trouvant embarrassé sur le nrot de debar, 
yr peut avoir différentes Significations, selon Ja 

ifférente Ponctuation, il [sic] remarque que l’em- 
barras nait de ce que les Juifs n’ont point de Voi- 
elles, et que chacun explique, selon sa Prudence, la 
Liaison que ce Terme peut avoir avec ce qui précede 
et ce que suit."—Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, liv. 
iii. chap. ix. § 12. The end of the chapter leaves 
the date of this introduction of the points in about 
the same uncertainty as the commencement. It is 
remarkable that the date of the introduction of ac- 
cents into Greek is likewise uncertain; it seems to 
have taken place about the same time as that of 
Hebrew points, and probably for the like cause, 
viz: the declension of the language. It is worthy 
of note, that the Greek accents on proper names in 
the LXX. generally correspond to those in the 
Hebrew. 

|| The six orders are—1. The Tanaites, doctors; 
i.e.-those who maintained unwritten traditions from 
Ezra to Jehdah the Holy. 2. The Talmudists. 3. 
Sepureans, or Pyrrhonians, from Sevara, opinion 
Dubitants, because they disputed without coming 
toa decision. 4. The Gaonim. sublime or excellent, 
a heads of schools. 5. Masorites, from 
Masora, tradition. 6. Cabbalists. 
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from the creation—nay, even before it. In 
it was contained the mystery of the creation, 
the fall both of men and angels, and the re- 
demption by the Messiah. God instructed 
angels into its secrets, and they, in turn, 
conveyed their knowledge to favored men; 
thus, Raziel taught Adam, Jophiel instructed 
Shem, Raphael Isaac, Metatron Moses, and 
Michael King David. It culminated in Sol- 
omon, who, by it, understood the language of 
birds and beasts, as well as those of all na- 
tions ; nay, his power extended to the realm 
of spirits, for he commanded the services of 
demons and fallen angels. Its secrets were 
traditionary, they had never been committed 
to writing; inherited by word of mouth, they 
were augmented by intense study. The first 
that broke through this rule was R. Simeon 
Jochaides, the reputed author of the book of 
Zohar. R. Simeon is said to have lived 
about the time of the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus; taking refuge in a cave 
from persecution, he commenced his work ; 
here he was instructed by frequent visits of 
the Prophet Elijah, besides a special revela- 
tion conveyed to him by means of the words 
themselves, which fell of their own accord 
into such an order as to make plain the mys- 
teries they contained. Whether R. Simeon 
was the author of Zohar, and whether he 
lived at the time mentioned, is not, perhaps, 
certain; but that Cabbalism had attained 
immense influence in the first century, there 
can be no doubt. The whole system of 
gnosticism is essentially Cabbalistic and 
gnosticism is as certainly Jewish in its ori- 
gin; the ingrafting on this system the rev- 
elations of the New Testament was only a 
development in a particular direction. But, 
after all, Cabbalism is equally of heathen 
origin: it is found in all the ancient myste- 
ries, Egyptian, Pheenician, or Grecian; and 
as such we must regard it. The strange 
cosmogonies, the generations of GZons, are 
not to be taken literally: they are merely 
figures or veils which cover and contain the 
real doctrine. Nodoubt the vulgar, the un- 
initiated, believed all these to be realities ; 
but the initiated penetrated the meaning be- 
neath. This is the very essence of Cabbal- 
ism ; the letter for the unlearned; but that 
which lies under the letter, the mystery, for 
the initiated. Thus, there are three kinds 
of worlds, represented under the form of 
three men ; all the limbs and parts of these 
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bodies represent the operations of the Di- 
vinity: to each of these men is assigned a 
wife, representing the production of all 
things: * the head, instead of brains con- 
taining dew, white and pure as crystal; in 
the right hand a cross—these two things we 
shall have to mention afterwards, as well 
as the universal appearance of the two prin- 
ciples, the male and female, so clearly agree- 
ing with the great feature of the mysteries 
of Isis. How all this was developed in the 
reveries of Valentinus and Basilides, readers 
of St. Ireneeus well know: all are not, how- 
ever, equally aware that it is from these that 
the once celebrated Rosicrucianst+ drew 
their lore; nor has the fact been yet traced 
with the accuracy it deserves, that the 
“ Great Asian Mystery” of the present day 
is only a remnant of the Jewish Cabbala, or, 
more probably of the Gnostic development, 
ingrafted upon the Khoran, as the Gnostics 
ingrafted it on the gospels. The secret re- 
ligions of the Druses, the Assassins, the’An- 
sireeh, are the lineal descendants of the 
Gnostic heresies; they pretend that under 
the letter of the Khoran there lies a mysti- 
cal interpretation, { to which the initiated 
are led by degrees and steps; the full knowl- 
edge of which is pure atheism. 

We must now return to the patriarchate 
of the West, though it will be only to record 
its gradual extinction. Its real history is 
wholly taken up with disputes and discus- 
sions in the schools, learned decisions on un- 
important matters, of no interest to the gen- 
eral reader. Historians the Jews had none; 
what we do know comes from other sources, 
and some of those very imperfect. At the 
beginning of the fifth century, we find that 


* Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, p. 152) asserts 
that the object of Ismayly worship is the female 
symbol, and the Ismaylys are reported to mix, on 
certain days in the year. in promiscuous debauch- 
ery. Mr. Walpole, in his book (Ansairii Assas- 
sins), gives at the end of vol. iii., a Latin transla- 
tion of what he calls a prayer of Ansaireeh, but 
which really is an Ismaelee prayer, which proves 
beyond doubt Burckhardt’s assertion. Dr. Smith 
(as quoted in Carl Ritter’s Erdkunde) says, “ The 
Ansyreeh are not guilty as the Ismaeleeh of the 
worship of the goddess of nature.” ‘* They seem 
to use what they worship as a symbol of mother 
earth.”—Note in Lyde’s “Asian Mystery,” p. 97. 

t Rosicrucian is derived from Ros, dew, and 
Crux, a cross. 

¢ Among these secret Mohammedan sects, the 
esoteric meaning of the Khoran is termed E/-Batiu 
the exorteric Ez-Zahir ; the allegorization is calle 
Taweel, in contradistinction to Tanzeel (descent) 
the literal. 
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power fast declining, internal dissensions at 
the court, and difficulties in raising the trib- 
ute in foreign synagogues and among com- 
munities which were every day assuming a 
more independent position in the several 
countries where they were settled, were rap- 
idly causing the decay of the power of the 
ecclesiastical head of Western Judaism. We 
read, too, of strange stories—in Christian 
authors, for Jewish ones are wholly silent on 
this point—of patriarchs suspected of hav- 
ing embraced Christianity. Epiphanius tells 
us that R. Hillel III. was baptized by a 
bishop on his death-bed. The patriarch, we 
are told, sent for the Bishop of Tiberias un- 
der pretence of consulting him as an experi- 
enced physician: water was brought by his 
own servants on the same plea; and when 
the latter had retired, he received at the 
hands of the bishop clinic baptism. Joseph, 
his own physician, found in the house a He- 
brew translation of the Gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and St. John, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. He read them, and was converted. 
Being detected in reading the Gospel of St. 
John, he was discharged from his office of 
collector of the revenue, and scourged in the 
synagogue ; afterwards some fanatics of his 
own nation tried to drown him in the river, 
but he escaped their hands: we next find 
him a baptized Christian, high in the favor of 
the emperor, and count of the empire. The 
accession of Constantine to the throne and 
the spread of the new religion—an apos- 
tasy from Judaism as the Jews accounted 
Christianity—which was immensely impelled 
by the conversion of the head of the empire, 
both contributed to hasten the decay of the 
power of the patriarch of the West, and the 
influence of the Sanhedrim of Tiberias. Laws 
were passed for the protection of converts 
from Judaism, and prohibitions against con- 
verts to Judaism: the Jewish tribunals were 
now forbidden to stone or put to death Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity ; Jews were for- 
bidden to possess Christian slaves. It is 
clear from these laws that Jews, in common 
with other nations, enjoyed the privilege of 
Roman citizenship. Tribute was becoming 
every year more difficult to collect; an im- 
perial decree at length prohibited it alto- 
gether. From that hour the doom of the 
patriarchate was certain, and it finally dis- 
appeared in the year 429; Gamaliel III. is 


the last that bore this title, which had ex- 
isted through three and a half centuries. 

Before the extinction of the patriarchate 
one gleam of light illuminated the fortunes 
of dispersed Irsael; its intensity for the 
moment, and its sudden extinction, only 
rendering more apparent the utter ruin of 
the national religion, and the hope of its 
restoration. 

“ Unde altior esset 

Casus, et impulse praeceps immane ruin.” 

The piety of the empress Helena had 
made Jerusalem—the Holy City of the Jews 
—a very centre of Christian sanctity. Un- 
der her guidance arose the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and every place consecrated 
in the memory of the devout Christian was 
marked forever by some imperishable me- 
morial ; each of these fast obliterating those 
of the older religion, with its older tradi- 
tions. Judaism seemed as ifit was to benot 
only succeeded by, but lost in triumphant 
Christianity. 

“Tf, then, the Jews beheld with jealous 
alarm the rival religion seated on the impe- 
rial throne, and the votaries of Jesus clothed 
in the royal purple ; if they felt their condi- 
tion -gradually becoming worse under the 
statutes of the new emperors ; ifthey dreaded 
still further aggressions on their prosperity, 
they must have looked with no secret tri- 
umph to the accession of Julian, the apostate 
from Christianity. Before long their elation 
was still further excited by a letter written 
from the emperor, addressed to his ‘ brother,’ 
the patriarch, and the commonalty of the 
Jews. Julian seemed to recognize the unity 
of God in terms which might satisfy the 
most zealous follower of Moses. He pro- 
ceeded to denounce their oppressors ; con- 
descended to excuse his brother; annulled 
the unequal taxes with which they were 
jloaded; and expressed his earnest hope 
that, on his return from the Persian war, 
the great designs he had formed for their 
welfare might be fully accomplished. The 
temporal as well as the religious policy of 
Julian advised his conciliation of the Jews. 
Could they be lured by his splendid promises 
to embrace his party, the Jews in Mesopo- 
tamia would have thrown great weight into 
his scale in his campaign against the Per- 
sians; and, in his design of depressing 
Christianity, it was important to secure the 
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support of every opposite sect. Probably, 
with these views, the memorable edict was 
issued for the rebuilding of the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, and the restoration of the 
Jewish worship in its original splendor. The 
execution of this project was intrusted, 
while Julian advanced with his ill-fated 
army to the East, to the care of his favorite, 
Alypius. 

‘The whole Jewish world was in commo- 
tion; they crowded from the most distant 
quarters to be present, and to assist in the 
great national work. Those who were un- 
able to come envied their more fortunate 
brethren, and waited in anxious hope for the 
intelligence that they might again send their 
offerings, or make their pilgrimage to the 
Temple of the God of Abraham, in his holy 
place. Their wealth was poured forth in 
lavish profusion ; and all who were near the 
spot, and could not contribute so amply, of- 
fered their personal exertions; blessed were 
the hands that toiled in such a work; un- 
worthy was he of the blood of Israel who 
would not unlock, at such a call, his most 
secret hoards. Men cheerfully surrendered 
the hard-won treasures of their avarice; 
women offered up the ornaments of their 
vanity. The very tools which were to be 
employed were, as it were, sanctified by the 
service, and were made of the most costly 
materials ; some had shovels, mallets, bas- 
kets of silver; and women were seen carry- 
ing rubbish in robes and mantles of silk. 
Men, blind from the womb, came forward to 
lend their embarrassing aid; and the aged 
tottered along the ways, bowed beneath the 
weight of some burden, which they seemed 
to acquire new strength to support. The 
confidence and triumph of the Jews were un- 
bounded ; some went so far in their profane 
adulation as to style Julian the Messiah! 
The Christians looked on in consternation 
sand amazement. 
the Son of God be permitted to rebuild their 
devoted city, and the Temple arise again 
from the ‘ abomination of desolation ?’ Ma- 
terials had now accumulated from all quar- 
ters—some say at the expense of the empe- 
ror; but that is not probable, considering the 
costly war in which he was engaged. Nor 
were the Jews wanting in ample resources: 
timber, stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, were 
heaped together in abundant quantities. Al- 
ready was the work commenced; already 


Would the murderers of 
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had they dug down to a considerable 
depth, and were preparing to lay the founda- 
tions, when suddenly flames of fire came 
bursting from the centre of the hill, accompa- 
nied with terrific explosions. The affrighted 
workmen fled on all sides, and the labors 
were suspended at once by this unforeseen 
and awful sign. Other circumstances are 
said to have accompanied this event: an 
earthquake shook the hill; flakes of fire, 
which took the form of crosses, settled on 
the dresses of the workmen and spectators ; 
and the fire consumed even the tools of iron. 
It was even added that a horseman was seen 
careering among the flames; and that the 
workmen, having fled to a neighboring 
church, its doors, fastened by some preternat- 
ural force within, refused to admit them. 
[ Sicin text.] These, however, may be embel- 
lishments, and are found only in later and 
rhetorical writers; but the main fact of the 
interruption of the work by some extraordi- 
nary, and, as it was supposed, preternatural 
interference, rests on the clear and unsuspi- 
cious testimony of the heathen Ammianus 
Marcellinus.” * 

It is said that the news of this failure 
reached Julian before his death, and helped 
to draw from him that memorable confes- 
sion, “ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” 

It was reserved for Theodosius to put an 
end to this power of the patriarch of the 
West. He passed an edict which stripped 
him of his authority by taking away his title 
and office of prefect. Gamaliel, who had 
been accused of erecting synagogues con- 
trary to the imperial laws, was the last of 
the patriarchs: his real power had passed 
away when the tribute was forbidden to be 
collected from the Western Empire; the 
abolition of the office easily followed. A 
new order, that of primates, succeeded: 
these seem rather to have been local chiefs 
ie the dispersed Jews in various countries, 


* Milman’s Hist. of Jews, vol. iii. pp. 181-184, 
| Dean Milman suggests that these prodigies may be 
| attributable to secondary causes; that in digging 

the foundations, the workmen came upon subter- 
| ranean vaults, charged with fire-damp ; this, ignit- 
| ing, caused the explosion, which arrested the hands 
|of the workmen. This is very ingenious, and quite 
| possible ; but why deny the miraculous agency of 
|the First Cause, as the Dean seems to do? He 
| goes even further, for he argues that the miracle 
| was unnecessary, inasmuch as the death of Julian, 
| which immediately followed, would, by itself, have 
stopped the works. True; but by this line of ar- 
gument the necessity of miracles at all becomes 
| Very questionable. 
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spiritual authority devolved into the hands 
of a rabbinical aristocracy—an authority 
which has continued to our own day. 

We must now pass to the rival throne 
of Babylon; here another order of things 
prevailed: the patriarchate of Tiberias was 
essentially an ecclesiastical institution ; the 
princedom of the captivity of Babylon was 
rather secular. The princes claimed—and 
the claim was admitted by a willing people— 
to be descendants of the royal house of Da- 
vid; they affected more the pomp of a king 
than the chair of the doctor. Under them, 
indeed, flourished the rabbinical schools of 
Nahardea, Sora, and Pumbeditha, long ri- 
vals, and at last successfully so, of those of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias in the West: in the 
former, as we have before mentioned, was 
completed that imperishable monument of 
Jewish wisdom and Jewish extravagance— 
the Babylonian Talmud; but we must ever 
regard the throne of Babylon as represent- 
ing to the Jewish mind the power of Solo- 
mon, rather than that of the Sanhedrim. 
To it the Jews fondly applied the prophecy 
of Jacob, “ The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come.” Even the pa- 
triarch of Tiberias was willing—possibly 
from a mere patriotic spirit—to accord to 
his rival the honor he claimed. “Should 
the prince of the captivity come to Tiberias, 
I would do him homage,” is reported as hay- 
ing been Said by the great Jehudah the 
Holy. The Talmudists of Babylon went 
still further, and sought to cast contempt on 
their brethren of Judea: “ Esra,” they said, 
“left the fine flour at Babylon, and took 
with him only the dregs of the people.” 
Again: “ All the earth is an impure mass 
in comparison with Judea; but Judea is a 
corrupted mass in comparison with Baby- 
lon.” Even in the Persian empire there 
were degrees of pureness: ‘ Babylon is 
healthy ; Meson is dead; Media is sick; 
Persia is dying ”—by which they meant that 


-the Babylonian Jews were of pure blood; 


those of Mieson bastards; those in Media, 
some pure, many not; in Persia there re- 
mained few uncontaminated with foreign al- 
liance. 

Removed by locality from the influence 
of the Roman government, the princes could 
assume a state and magnificence unknown 
to the more unfortunate remnant of Israel 





in the West: the kings of Persia, who were 
the suzerains of the princes of the captiv- 
ity, willingly permitted them the state of a 
king, and the independence of the people, 
in the hope that they would prove their al- 
lies in the frequent wars with the great Ro- 
man power—anxious to prevent the exist- 
ence of a hostile nation in the heart of their 
empire. 

Unfortunately, this very éloignement of 
the Jews in the East prevents us from ac- 
quiring a full and accurate knowledge of 
them: historians the Jews had none, not even 
the more humble office of chronicler ; such 
employment was unworthy of the time and 
labor of the learned; other nations, they 
said, confine their literature to mundane 
matters, we labor in sacred wisdom and the 
knowledge of God. Among the latter they 
reckoned the puerilities of the fables in the 
Babylonian Talmud. Nor does Persia afford 
us much help; if records there were which 
could throw light on the history of this most 
interesting people, they have perished, or 
are yet to be discovered. Beyond Persia 
the rest of Eastern Asia lies in impenetrable 
darkness.* In the matter of dates, the Jew 
can very seldom be trusted ; he either con- 
siders them as unworthy of accuracy, or else 
he wilfully falsifies them to make them agree 
with some Cabbalistic calculation, or, what 
perhaps was more frequent, to make them 
disagree with the Christian system, so as to 
escape the arguments of the latter from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 

There can be no doubt that under the 
common name of Jew is to be comprehended 
the remnant of the captivity of Israel, which 
lingered, and, if we are to believe Dr. Wolff, 
still lingers yet, in the places where the As- 
syrian conquerors placed them. Though es- 
teemed schismatic by their brethren of Ju- 
dah, we may be sure that a common race, a 
common hope, a common religion, and, still 
more, in later times, under the horrors of 
the great Tatar invasion, a common misfor- 


* We must make one exception to this in the 
discovery of a Jewish settlement in China. This 
colony is doubtless of great antiquity. Milman 
would refer the commencement to so remote a pe- 
riod as 58 or 75 A.c. Its synagogue was constructed 
to resemble the Temple, with a Holy of Holies, en- 
tered only by the High Priest; when discovered 
bv Father Gozani, a Jesuit missionary, none had 
heard any thing of Christianity. ‘They were em- 
ployed in agriculture and traffic, and some had 
even attained the rank of Mandarin. 
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tune, would compel them to make up their 
differences, and unite as one people. Nei- 
ther can it be doubted that the latter cause 
would make many also apostates, and com- 
plete the fulfilment of that fearful prophecy, 
which alone is sufficient to prove the truth of 
inspiration: ‘And the Lord shall scatter 
thee among all people, from the one end of 
the earth even unto the other; and there 
thou shalt serve other gods, which neither 


thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood 
and stone.” * 


Over this united people, by the permission 
of the kings of Persia, was established that 


* Deut. xxviii. 64. Dr. Wolff, in his last work, 
gives examples of compliance with heathen relig- 
ion, if it be not total apostasy. ‘ Before we leave 
Poonah, Wolff must make mention of the Benee Js- 
rael, i.e. ‘Children of Israel,’ who were resident 
there, for they are totally distinct from the rest of 
the Jews in Europe and Hindostan. After the de- 
struction of the first Temple in Jerusalem, their an- 
cestors went first to Arabia, and then to Hindostan, 
where they have since forgotten their law; but they 
continue to repeat, in Hebrew, certain prayers 
which they have learned from other Jews. ... 
They serve the English as volunteers, in their ar- 
mies, and are esteemed the best native soldiers. 
They possess great simplicity and honesty of char- 
acter, and are faithful to their wives, and, by far, 
more moral than the Jews of Cochin. [Sic.] They 
keep in their houses idols of wood and stone, and 
thus the prophecy is fulfilled, ‘ And then ye shall 
serve other gods, even of wond and stone.’ °— Wol 
vol. ii. p. 283. “ At last, Wolff arrived at Mished 
the ee of Khorassan. 

Jew, th 


’ 
Here he stayed with a 
e most respectable of them, Mullah-Mehder 
by name, in whose house Wolff had lived fourteen 
years before, and where he was treated in a very 


entlemanly manner. Wolff asked, ‘ How are the 
ews at Meshed going on?’ To his greatest hor- 
ror, he learned that the whole community had be- 
come Mohammedan.”—Jbid. pp. 878, 874. This 
apostasy was in consequence of a fanatical on- 
slaught of the Mohammedans, who, incited by a 
Sayd, or prophet, believed that the Jews had killed 
a dog in derision of their religion. They were of- 
fered the choice of death or conversion: they chose 
the latter. 
“ The Jews in Bokhara, which do not call them- 
selves Jews, but children of Israel, and who assert 





that they belong to the Ten Tribes, say that those 
Kapi Seeahpoosh are their brethren, whose ances- 
tors had entirely forgotten their law, and had fallen | 
to idolatry—but into the ancient idolatry. They | 
call God, ‘Imrah,’ and they worship the figure of | 
a fish, called ‘ Dagén.’ They have in their moun- | 
tains the Ten Commandments written upon stone; 
and their women observe the law of purification.” 
Vol. ii. p. 87. “‘ There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the Jews in Khorassan, Bokhara, Samarcand, 
and Balk, and also in Shahr-sabz, as well as the 
descendants of Tchingis Khan, and the Nogay Ta- | 
tars, and those called of the tribe of Naphtali, are | 
all remnants of the Ten Tribes. This is not an hy- 

pothesis, but a relation of their own assertions. As 

tothe Kafir Seeahpoosh, Wolff strongly suspects 

them to be the same; but he cannot prove it, as he 


never heard it asserted by the Seeahpoosh them- | . : 
| suzerain or other kings, 


selves.” —Jbid. p. 62. 
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singular imperium in imperio, the rule of the 
princes of the captivity. The oriental mind, 
which ever glories in pomp and display, and 
esteems the greatness of the people to be in 
proportion with the distance between them- 
selves and their monarch, had invented a 
ceremonial for the installation of their prince, 
which might rival the magnificence of Solo- 
mon, who was the type of all greatness and 
glory in the eye of the Jew. We give the fol- 
lowing account from Basnage: “ The princes 
of the captivity were installed with much 
pomp and ceremony. For this purpose the 
heads of the neighboring schools, the sen- 
ators, and the people, gathered in crowds to 
the city of Babylon. Anassembly was formed, 
and the prince, whom they believed to be of 
the lineage of David, was seated on a kind of 
throne; then the head of the school of Sora 
exhorted him not to abuse his power, and 
represented to him that he was called to a 
state of captivity rather than to an empire, be- 
cause of the sad condition of the people. On 
the following Thursday the heads of the 
schools laid their hands on him in the syna- 
gogue, accompanied by the blast of trumpets, 
and the acclamations of the people. The 
latter, after conducting him to his palace in 
procession, brought him rich presents. On 
Saturday morning all the personages of dis- 
tinction assembled at his palace; he placed 
himself at their head, and, departing from his 
house, with a veil of silk over his face, pro- 
ceeded to the synagogue, followed by a vast 
crowd, while the heads of the schools and the 
singers chanted hymns and benedictions be- 
fore his throne. Then was brought to him the 
Book of the Law, of which he read the first 
line; after. this he made an oration to the 
people with his eyes closed out of respect. 
Should he not be able to do this the head of 
the school supplied his place. He enlarged, 
above all things, on charity to the scholars, 
himself setting the example by bestowing 
large alms ; the rest immediately followed his 
example. The ceremony concluded by the ac- 
clamations of the people, and prayers to God 
that deliverance might be brought to the na- 
tion under his reign. He then gave the bene- 
diction, and prayed particularly for each prov- 
ince, that God would protect it from pestilence 
and war; the rest of the prayer was said in 
a low voice, so as not to reach the ears of 
any, lest his words might be repeated to his 
for he prayed that 
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than true successors of the patriarch; the 
the kingdom of the Jews might rise on the 
ruins of other monarchies. Coming out of 
the synagogue, he was again conducted with 
great ceremony to his palace, where he made 
a feast to the great men of the nation. From 
this time he never went out except on visits 
of ceremony to the schools, when a great 
crowd accompanied him, and all rose up to 
receive him; and on those occasions when 
he went to pay his respects to the suzerain 
of Babylon [Baghdad]. Again, as before, 
this affair was one of great magnificence. 
The king, being informed of his intention, 
sent him his own chariot; the prince of the 
captivity did not dare to accept the offer, but 
caused it to advance before him, as a mark 
of his respect and dependence. He was ar- 
rayed in a magnificent robe of cloth of gold, 
fifty guards marched before him; all who 
met him made it a matter of duty to follow 
him to the palace. There eunuchs received 
him, and conducted him to the throne, while 
his officers scattered gold and silver around. 
Approaching the throne he prostrated him- 
self on the earth to show that he was a vas- 
sal and a subject; the eunuchs lifted him 
up, and placed him on a seat on the left of 
the king. After the first salutation the 
prince laid before his suzerain the griev- 
ances and the state of affairs of his people, 
for the latter to redress.” * 

The Resch-Glutha, or prince of the cap- 
tivity, held his court with true oriental mag- 
nificence ; we read of satraps, councillors, and 
cup-bearers. The Jews of the East were 
many of them wealthy, they were merchants 
and artisans, as well as followers of their an- 
cestral employment of husbandmen and shep- 
herds; and no doubt willingly paid their 
taxes to keep up the glory of their prince. 
Their great pride was, however, in the schools 
of learning ; the fame of those of Sepphoris 
and Tiberias in the West only stimulated the 
school of Nahardea, Sora, and Pumbeditha, to 
a generous rivalry, This imperium lasted till 
the eleventh century: in the twelfth a mere 
nominis umbra, a Jew who called himself the 
prince, without any royal power, was found 
by Benjamin of Tudela, when he visited 
Baghdad ; the irruption of the Mongul con- 
querors, the dissolution of the Persian mon- 
archy, and the revolutions caused by the 


* Basnage, liv. iii, chap. 4,4 7. The above isa 
free translation. 
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Mohammedan wars, swept away the imperium 
of the Resch-Glutha, as they did those of 
greater and stronger monarchs. Yet with a 
pertinacity peculiarly Jewish, and an un- 
changeableness essentially oriental, the title is 
still retained to this day.t 

We are not to suppose, however, that the 
sun shone upon the prince of the captivity 
during this time without a cloud, or that he 
ever found his suzerain so compliant: from 
the death of R. Asche, who commenced the 
Babylonian Talmud, the days of the children 
of the captivity were indeed dark. The race 
of Persian monarchs from Izdigerdes to Kobad 
(430 to 530) were Magians, ‘and persecutors 
both of Jew and Christian; sabbath and 
Lord’s-day were alike prohibited, though the 
schools were still open. In the midst of this 
external violence, internal strife prevailed; 
the heads of the schools would not endure 
that the prince, though acknowledged to be 
of the house of David, should interpret the 
Talmud in the presence of the rabbies. 
Huna, the Resch-Glutha, presumed to do this ; 
R. Chanina, master of the schools, and Huna’s 
father-in-law, forbade him: Huna privately 
insulted Chanina, and publicly interdicted 
his subjects from receiving him, or supplying 
him with the necessaries of life. Chanina 
prayed in secret, and it seemed as if his 
prayers were heard, for a pestilence carried 
off every living member of the royal line, 
leaving only his pregnant daughter. The 
history, or legend, goes on to say that Chanina 
dreamed that he stood in a garden, where he 
had cut down all the cedar trees, one small 
sapling alone remaining: on awaking, he be- 
lieved the dream to signify that he had 
caused the destruction of David’s line, and 
that it was his remaining duty to tend the un- 
born infant: day and night he watched at his 
daughter’s door, till the child was born, which, 
from that hour, became the sole object of his 
care and thought. In due time, the young 
Zutra succeeded to his father’s honors; his 
reign was short; an impostor, named Meir, 
brought it to an untimely end: Most proba- 
bly pretending to be the Messiah, he gathered 
a band of four hundred men, and devastated 
the country, giving out that a fiery pillar 
preceded his march: the Persian monarch 
Kobad soon quelled the insurrection, and took 


t “The Jews are mighty and rich in Bagdad, 
and many are learned among them, and their 





great man has still the title, “‘The Prince of Cap; 
tivity.’ ’— Wolff, vol. i. p. 827. 
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fearful vengeance on the unhappy children of 
the captivity; Zutra and Chanina were 
hanged, and the Jews dispersed. A son of 
the former fled to Tiberias, when he renewed 
the Semicha, or laying on of hands. The 
Jews of the East made peace with the Per- 
sian monarch, and tried to persuade him into 
war with the Roman empire by a promise of 
fifty thousand troops as a contingent, and the 
plunder of Christian Jerusalem. Wars, in- 
surrections, conspiracies, succeeded each 
other, in which the Jews seemed always 
destined to be on the losing side, and to suffer 
the extremitics of unsuccessful war. Ifthere 
was a struggle for the throne of Persia, they 
took the part of the defeated candidate ; if an 
insurrection was planned, they lost all by im- 
patiently anticipating the right moment for 
rising, thus leaving themselves to the easy 
vengeance of the successful power. Once, 
indeed, they did possess the ever-coveted 
capital of their forefathers, under the pro- 
tection of their Persian allies, with full per- 
mission to work their will there: every 


church was demolished, the glorious building 
of Helena and Constantine, including the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, given over 
to the flames: “the devout offerings of three 


hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious 
day:” it is said that ninety thousand Chris- 
tians suffered death, most of them in cold 
blood. Their triumph was short; the empe- 
ror Heraclius marched to the relief of the 
Holy City; the old decrees of Hadrian were 
put in force; the Christians called upon the 
emperor to make atonenment in Jewish blood, 
while he gladly restored the churches and 
buildings of the recovered city in more than 
former magnificence. Arabian conquests, 
however, soon changed equally the fortunes 
of Jew and Christian; the Holy City, 
coveted alike by either, was soon lost to both ; 
the Crescent supplanted the Cross, and on 
the razed site of the Temple was erected the 
Mosque of Omar. 

We should not be completing our sketch 
of the history of the Jews in the East were 
we to pass over in silence the great question 
of the Ten Tribes: we need not remind our 
readers of the many solutions that have 
been given to this historical crux, in which al- 
most every peculiar nation, from the Anglo- 
Saxon down to the wandering gypsy, has 
been claimed for the remnant of Israel. Bas- 
nage mentions the theories of his time of 
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| the Israelitish origin of the Tatars and Red 
Indians ; we need not say that a more cor- 
rect knowledge of the races of mankind 
has long ago exploded these notions. At 
the present day the Affghans are claimed by 
some, while Dr. Wolff would assign the 
honor to the Nestorians of Persia. We are 
afraid that we must say that all these claims 
seem to us to rest upon very little founda- 
tion; few of those who have been so ready 
with their conjectures have really qualified 
themselves for a judgment on the point by 
investigating in a calm and impartial manner 
—perhaps not in any manner at all—the his- 
tory of Israel since its dispersion ; and yet, 
without such investigation, every conjecture 
must be utterly baseless. How few, eg. 
have studied even Basnage, or Buxtorf, or 
Jést, to say nothing of Josephus and the 
Talmudists. Dean Milman, though he evi- 
dently had Basnage lying before him when 
writing his history, does not enter into any 
discussion on the question ; while others en- 
tertain the question, or rather entertain us 
with their wild guesses, without any compe- 
tent knowledge of the subject. How often 
we are told, for instance, that the Samari- 
tans of our Lord’s time were descendants of 
the Ten Tribes, instead of being those of the 
heathen nations introduced by Shalmaneser ; 
how completely is the address of the Epistle 
of St. James, “ to thetwelve tribes, scattered 
abroad,” ignored, and such casual notices as 
that of St. Paul (Acts xxvi. 7), “ our twelve 
tribes instantly serving God day and night ;” 
and again (St. Luke ii. 36), “‘ Anna, a proph- 
etess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Aser,” overlooked. We intend to give, 
at the sacrifice of all mystery, our reasons 
for supposing, as we have casually mentioned 
above, that the Ten Tribes have been long 
ago incorporated into the remnant of Judah 
and Benjamin, and included in the common 
name of “ Jews.”* On this point the Tal- 


*“ The making of seventy-two elders to be sent 
to Alexandria from Jerusalem on this occasion, 
[the translation of the LXX.] and these to be 
chosen by six out of every tribe, by the advice of 
Demetrius Phalereus, all looks like a Jewish in- 
vention, framed with respect to the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, and the number of the twelve tribes of Israel; 
it not being likely that Demetrius, a heathen 
Greek, should know any thing of their twelve 
tribes, or of the number of the seventy-two elders, 
of which their Sanhedrim did consist. The names 
| of Israel, and of the twelve tribes, were then absorbed 
\in that of the Jews, and few knew of them in that 
| age by any other appellation. Although some of the 
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mudists are agreed; the passage we quoted | 


about the corruption of Jewish blood in the 
phrase “‘ Meson is dead, Media is sick, Per- 
sia is dying,” referred quite as much to mar- 
riages with the Ten Tribes as with heathen. 
The Israelites were placed by the king of 
Assyria “in Halah and Habor, by the river 
of Gozan, in the cities of the Medes.” The 
Talmudists inform us that in their day Ha- 
lah is Halvaoth; Habor is Adiabene; the 
river Gozan is Ginzak. Ptolemy speaks of 
Chaboras, Chalatis, and Ganzanitis; there 
is little difficulty in identifying these names. 
Again, we have in the Talmud directions 
about marriage : “provision is made concern- 
ing espousals, that they contract not with 
any of the Ten Tribes.” Again, we read in 
‘Ezra (ii. 64), that only forty-two thousand 
three hundred and threescore returned to 
Jerusalem ; of those only about thirty thou- 
sand are reckoned by families ; perhaps the 
other ten thousand were of the Ten Tribes. 
Again, it is not quite clear that the whole of 
Galilee was carried captive by Shalmaneser 
to an equal extent with Samaria. The ap- 
plication of the prophecy (St. Matt. iv. 14), 
“ The land of Zabulon, and the land of Neph- 
thalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jor- 
dan, Galilee of the Gentiles; the people 
which sat in darkness saw great light; 
and to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death, light is sprung up,” would 
hardly be applicable, unless a remnant at 
least of those tribes remained there. Fur- 
ther, when King Josiah restored the religion 
of Judah, he extended his reformation to the 
extinct kingdom of Israel, showing pretty 
clearly that a large number of Israelites still 
inhabited that country, and that he was per- 
mitted by its suzerain to exercise a certain 
control over the inhabitants.* 


other tribes joined themselves to the Jews on their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, as I have 
before observed, and these by the names of those 
tribes might still be preserved among their descend- 
ants, yet it is not to be supposed that all were so; 
but that some of the names of those other tribes 
were wholly lost, and no more in being in the time 
of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus; and that, therefore, no 
such choice could then be made out of them for 
the composing of this version.”—Prideaux’s Con- 
nexion, Pt. ii, Book I. pp. 51-62. 


*“ But now, if the seats, cities, countries of 
the Ten Tribes in the times of the Talmudists we 


e * . * . . y 
so well known, much more were they so in the | mudical Lxercitations on the first Ep. to Cor. 


times of the apostles; which were not so far re- 
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From all these premises, we think we may 
fairly draw the following conclusions: that a 
large number of the ten tribes remained in 
the northern parts of the ancient kingdom of 
Israel, after the captivity of Shalmaneser, 
whose descendants were known as “ Gali- 
leans” in the gospel history, and that the 
southern part only, viz: Samaria, was settled 
by strangers from the east; that a consider- 
able number—perhaps about ten thousand— 
returned with Ezra from Babylon ; for these it 
was, as well as the Galileans, that Ezra of- 
fered “twelve bullocks for all Israel” (viii. 
35); that another large portion remains to 
this day in the places to which they were car- 
ried captive, and are known under the 
general title of “Jews.” Maimonides con- 
fesses that in his time all distinction of tribe 
and family had been lost.¢ We must also 
give some credence to the conjecture of 
Lightfoot, viz: that a considerable body of 
these were converted to Christianity by the 


unknown land (a thing now conceived of them), 
but that the preaching of the apostles came also 
to them, as well as to other nations. One may say 
this with the greatest assurance, upon the credit 
of St. James, who writes his Epistle to the whole 
twelve tribes,—and also upon the credit of the 
Apocalyptic, in whom the twelve tribes are sealed, 
chap. vil. And the words of our Saviour argue 
the same thing respecting the twelve apostles, that 
were to judge the twelve tribes, implying that 
they all twelve heard the sound of the gospel, 
concerning the reception or rejection of which that 
judgment was to be. 

“ Under this notion, unless I am much mistaken, 
is the apostle to be understood treating of the call- 
ing of Israel, Rom. xi. ; not of the Jews only, but 
of the whole twelve tribes of Israel, dwdexagvAov. 
And this is that mystery, concerning which he 
speaks at ver. 25, namely, that hardness, or ‘ blind- 
ness happened to Israel dd pépovc, by parts, or 
separately ;’ first, the ten tribes were blinded,— 
some hundreds of years after, the two tribes; and 
both the one and the other remained under that 
state, until the fulness of the Gentiles came in, 
when the gospel entered, and ‘so all Israel,’ 
duSexdovaoc, ‘the whole twelve tribes,’ namely, 
they who were the Aeiuya, ‘the remnant,’ «ar’ 
éxAoyhv xapiroc, ‘according to the election of grace,’ 
ver. 1, were saved... . And so (which is a great 
mystery), first, the Gentiles were blinded; and, 
after them, the ten tribes were blinded; and, after 
them, the two tribes were blinded; all lying 
under that miserable condition, until all at last 
were enlightened by the gospel, and closed together 


fin one body. And that the apostle spake ot his 


own times when the gospel was newly brought to 
the Gentiles, he himself sufficiently ratifies and 
makes known by those words, ’Ev 76 viv Karp, 
* At this present time,’ ver. 5.°°—Lightfoot, Tal- 


+t “ Hine Familie inter nos confuse sunt, ita ut 


moved from their first captivity. That people, | dignosci nequeant inter se, nec e locis ipsorum 


therefore, skulked not [latwit] in I know not what | 


cognosci.”—Maimon. De Lotione Manuum, c. iv.§ 4. 
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preaching of the apostles; perhaps that the 
greater part of the Oriental Christians in the 
first century was composed of converted Jews 
and Israelites ; that they, in successive gener- 
ations, lost their peculiarities of race and 
feature, through intermarriage and abandon- 
ing of peculiar customs. Perhaps there may be 
some truth in Dr. Wolff’s conjecture of the 
Israelitish origin of the Persian Nestorians ; 
and finally, that a great number adopted the 
idolatry of the countries in which they lived, 





and have lost their nationality; that a fearful 
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destruction of them took place under the 
Tatar invaders. 

We have confined ourselves strictly to the 
limits allowed by the title of this article, and 
have omitted much connected with the his- 
tory of dispersed Israel of exceeding interest 
—e.g. the Platonic development in Alexan- 
dria; the Homeritic kingdom in Arabia; and 
the doubtful one of Kozar. The first is worthy 
of an article by itself; for the second, we 
must refer our readers to Gibbon and Milman; 
for the last, to Basnage. 





In a recent number we stated that the United 
States Government had decided to employ the 
advantages of balloon reconnoissances in their 
impending warfare. We now understand that 
Mr. Allan, a member of the Rhode Island marine 
artillery, who has had great experience in aerial 
navigation, has been appointed aeronautical en- 
gineer to the United States Government, and 
will be employed during the war in taking ob- 
servations of the enemy’s movements, etc, 
The balloon and its engineer accompany the 
United States army. Professor Lowe has re- 
cently made an ascent at Washington, with the 
view of ascertaining how far balloons could be 
made available, by telegraphing the results of 
observations by means of a wire to the earth. 


Proper telegraphic apparatus was accordingly 
taken up, together with some gentlemen con- 
nected with the telegraph company. The wire 
was unwound from a wheel as the balloon rose, 
and when a sufficient elevation was obtained, 
telegraphic signals were passed to the observers 


beneath. The first message was sent to the 
President ; and as our readers may feel an in- 
terest in this, as being, we believe, the first tele- 
graphic message received from the clouds, we 
give it veubatim. It was as follows :— 
“Balloon Enterprise, Washington. 
“TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“Sir:—This point of observation commands 
an area nearly fifty miles indiameter. The city, 
with its girdle of encampments, presents a su- 
perb scene. I take great pleasure in sending 
you this first dispatch ever telegraphed from an 
aerial station, and in acknowledging my indebted- 
ness to your encouragement for the opportunity 
of demonstrating the availability of the science of 
aeronautics in the military service of the country. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“T §. C. Lows.” 
Of course there is no theoretical difficulty in‘ 








telegraphing from a balloon as well as from 


any other station, so long as proper metallic 
connection is maintained. Enterprising aeronau- 
tists must not, however, forget that a balloon 
offers a tempting mark for artillery or rifle prac- 
tice; and one of the newly invented percussion 
shells, filled with a spontaneously inflammable 
liquid, would be about as welcome a visitor in 
a balloon, as a red-hot shot in a powder maga- 
zine.—London Review. 


Tue Victoria Press, under the presidency of 
Miss Emily Faithful, is about to issue a volume 
called the ‘‘ Victoria Regia,” dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen, and under 
her especial patronage, as a perfect specimen of 
the success of the Victoria Press, and alsoas a 
proof of the support afforded to them by the 
names most distinguished in literature. The 
volume will be edited by Miss Adelaide A. 
Procter, and will contain original contributions 
from Tennyson, Thackeray, Barry Cornwall, 
Kingsley, Frederick Maurice, Dean Milman, 
Anthony Trollope, the late Leigh Hunt, Miss 
Muloch, Mrs. Clive, the authoress of “ Paul 
Ferroll,” the late Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgina 
Fullerton, Mrs. Grote, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
and many others. We may take the opportunity 
of giving an unqualified denial to the statement 
made by some journals, that the Victoria Print- 
ing Press in Great Coram-street is a failure as a 
woman’s printing-office. There are eighteen 
young women employed at the Victoria Press, 
who are making considerable progress as com- 
positors, and there are only three men employed 
in training and clicking for these apprentices. 
In the press-room men only are employed, as 
that branch of the business is unsuitable for wo- 
men. We hear that the Victoria Press is al- 
ready self-supporting, and in every way fulfil- 
ing the desires of its promoter, Miss Emily 
Faithful.—Zondon Review. 
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From The Spectator, 22 June. 
GAS ON THE BRAIN. 

Mr. Emerson has protested, in his latest 
work, against the English impression that all 
Americans are born with water on the brain, 
though he adds that “it must be admitted 
there is a little gas there.” The expression 
is an extremely felicitous one. It describes 
that peculiar tendency to dilation in ideas and 
feelings which is constantly threatening to 
carry the American clear off his legs,—-to 
make him a kind of balloon inflated with 
transcendental sentiment. It looks as if there 
had been, to use a chemical image, the press- 
ure of a few moral atmospheres removed 
frem the English character by its migration 
to America, which had previously kept this 
gas in combination with the more solid ele- 
ments of life, leaving that which in England 
was but a latent and passive element, to es- 
cape freely on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and lend a tinge of bewilderment to the 
whole tenor of their otherwise rather earthly 
life. Mr. James Russell Lowell, whose gen- 
ius has enough in it of the American element 
to enable him to appreciate its true character 
with the most delicate accuracy, has said in 
his preface to the Bigelow Papers, “A 
strange hybrid, indeed, did circumstances be- 
get here in the new world, upon the old 
Puritan stock; and the earth never before 
saw such mystic practicalism, such niggard 
geniality, such calculating fanaticism, such 
cast-iron enthusiasm, such unwilling humor, 
such close-fisted generosity; yet, after all 
this, speculative Jonathan ismore like the Eng- 
lishman of two centuries ago, than John Bull 
himself is. He has lost somewhat in solidity, 
become fluent and adaptable, but most of the 
original groundwork of character remains. 
John Bull has suffered the idea of the Invisible 
tobe very much fattened out of him. Jona- 
than is still conscious that he lives in the 
world of the Unseen as well as the Seen.” 
Perhaps: nor have we the least wish to see 
the transcendental and inarticulate senti- 
ment, which evidently heats the brain of 
America, disappear without leaving deep 
traces of the supernatural behind. It is quite 
possible, as we have heard suggested, that the 
old woman who thanked God for the comfort 
she had derived “from that blessed word 
Mesopotamia,” had a religious feeling in her of 
which the roll of that polysyllabic name 
seemed a faint echo. But a good deal of the 
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American sense of the “ Invisible” seems to 
be of this Mesopotamian kind. It is perfectly 
inarticulate. It wants to express a restless- 
ness and intensity of feeling which is as yet 
quite unprovided with definite words of intel- 
lectual shape. Instead or setting itself to 
find that shape, and pruning all expression 
except such as is likely to promote wise 
action, it grasps at almost the first symbolic 
acts, the first string of interjectional phrases 
that occurs, for relief, and evaporates in vio- 
lent demonstrations which represent no 
steady and coherent purpose. 

Nothing grieves us more than to see the 
regular symptoms of this “ gas on the brain,” 
so strongly indicated by the Northern party 
in the present American struggle. It is a 
time for work and not for talk—for the com- 
pressed excitement of silent action, not for 
the spasmodic, excitement of effervescing 
wrath. Every American who loves his coun- 
try should lend her his arm, if he can, and 
keep his tongue, even if he cannot, for the 
gravest explanations of fact, such as Mr. 
Motley has recently put forward with ad- 
mirable temper and skill. But here we have 
an honest friend of the North, Mr. George 
Francis Train, summoning as many as he 
can find on the London newspaper staff to 
witness the inflation of his brain with this 
peculiarly American compound of sulphur- 
ous and laughing gas, that is so abhorrent, 
we will not say only to English taste and 
feeling, but to all taste and feeling except 
the American. It is not very easy to believe 
that screaming like the following expresses 
a grave indignation and a settled resent- 
ment, yet so, doubtless, it is :— 


‘“‘ Have you ever been at Niagara? Stand 
with me on the banks, and mark the fierce 
struggle of logs and canoes—birds and 
beasts in that terrible battle of the rapids. 
Once drawn into that ravenous maelstrom, 
all control is lost—they cannot return, but 
turning round and round in the myriad 
whirlpools for days and nights, they at last 
plunge into the abyss below, no more to be 
seen forever; so is it with the chiefs of the 
Pirate League—Thompson, Stephens, Wing- 
field, Walker, Davis, Floyd, Slidell, Toombs, 
Mallory, Yulee, Benjamin, Cobb, Wise, 
Rhett, Keitt, Yancey, Breckenridge, Bay- 
ard, Green, Mason, Hunter, Clingman, Pryor 
—they are now in the rapids of the French 
Revolution which they have created, and ere 
the Reign of Terror is over they will make 
the fearful plunge, and pass over the falls, 
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where all the devils are holding a jubilee in | It is, indeed, a very serious case of gas on 
hell in that dark sepulchral dungeon of the the brain, and we deeply regret its exhibi- 
infernal regions especially reserved for trai-| tion before an English newspaper-writing 
tors. audience, whom it evidently irritated into 
This was received with loud laughter, but | an attitude of protest, if not contempt. Is 
we regret and resent it because it does a|it compatible with a really earnest feeling 
great injury to the cause which, of all politi- | for the political crisisin America? We sin- 
cal causes, we have most at heart at the |cerely believe it is; but it is so far more 
present moment. What can do more harm | expressive of unreasoning excitement, of an 
in England than such passages as the fol- | intellect in convulsions, of a mind that wel- 
lowing? Some of us they irritate, and some | comes instead of dreading the access of po- 
they fill with a feeling of mockery for the | litical delirium, that it inspires Englishmen 
whole Northern cause. Either feeling is bad | unjustly with a profound distrust for the 
—the last is fatal to our duty as a nation ; | cause on behalf of which such rant is poured 
yet who can tell how much of this feeling | forth. 
such passages as these may not inspire?—j| We must consider fairly the causes which 
*‘T tell you that there is danger, and we have made the American cbrein what it is, 
must not be apathetic—I warn you, gentle- before we allow its exhibitions to excite in us 
men—I sincerely believe that if you do not revulsion and scorn. They are in a great 
express yourselves warmer than you have |measure at work in many of our colonies, 
done, in less than two weeks the American | especially those in which climate tends to in- 
ambassador will be in England, and Eng- | crease that relaxation of the physique which 
land and America will be at war. Be not | always acts injuriously on the nervous sys- 


too apathetic. I would warn you lest you | ss , A 
undo the course of forty years and find your- | tem. The truth is that the Englishman can 


selves lying in the lap of negro slavery. I not be removed without injury from that 





am earnest, I assure you, I mean what I say ; | Compact but stratified society in which his 
my father and mother and dear sisters lie in | hereditary organization has been matured. 


New Orleans, hostages to that fatal climate. | His practical character is in a state of whole- 
My grandfather had a large plantation and | some compression between the superincum- 
many slaves in Baltimore. I love my coun- | pent weight of the aristocracy, and the not 


try and will defend its flag. I prefer war to ta 
dishonor. I cannot cease to think we shall rnd sie ne searerdeg) Oe ne meng vd 
the working class below, which obliges it to 


love that beautiful idea, the flag. I want a d : ; 
union of lakes, a union of states, a union weigh well what it can and what it cannot 
of sympathies, a union of hearts, a union of | justify to men of wholly different types of 
hands, and the flag of our Union forever. |thought and life. But this wholesome re- 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I would have the stars | straint once removed, the natural egotism, 
and stripes indorsed on our fraternity. | the boundless self-confidence of the Anglo- 
Gentlemen, this is what I wanted: an ex- Saxon race takes a sudden and bewildering 


ression of opinion from you here. I tell | 8 * 
See you are os wre My If you cannot |development. So long as it is held fairly 


express warmer sentiments for the Northern | down, either by class-pressure or by a vivid 
country, if you are afraid to speak, if you |religious faith, or by both causes, this self- 
have not pluck, say so. (Cheers.) If you) confidence is only an elastic force, which 
were all members of Parliament, or if I had | gives power to the national character, and 
met the ministry, I might have expected to|enables it to achieve its many great suc- 
find their mouths shut. I am surprised at| goscos. But once let it be liberated from 


this apathy. You do not know which side | thi tiede itil ed sidan il 
you are on. I sincerely believe that, by | pines Fre eneganrsh. babs on 


George, you are all secessionists, inasmuch of one type of thinking, and under the in- 
as, in two or three points, I hear some fluence of a faith that tends to evaporate 
speakers get up and speak on its principles. | rapidly into intellectual idealism—and this 
I believe, if I take this meeting as a guide, |egotism and self-confidence, which before 
the American ambassador will be in Paris | only resisted overwhelming compression, 


, - . : 
next week. |now expand into volumes of noxious and 


Is not this a strong case of what the Big- blinding vapor. The English character is 
elow Papers so happily term “ thrashin | exceedingly ill-suited to the atmosphere of 
round like a short-tailed bull in fli-time?” universal political sympathy. It ferments 
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under the heat of close contact with elements 
of exactly the same kind. It needs the inter- 
spersing of many non-conducting strata to 
keep it cool and vigorous. Wherever, whether 
in Australia or in Canada, we see Englishmen 
all of one class and type associated together, 
there we see a gradual process of deteriora- 
tion going on, the fumes of egotism and impa- 
tience gradually swallowing up the clear and 
patient reflection which the collisions of va- 
rious desires and interests in the old country 
more or less promote. Men give easy vent 
to impulses which they know are shared by 
the mass of their countrymen, and the re- 
action of the popular warmth upon their 
mind renders such desires more intense and 
more blind, and their expression more ex- 
travagant. 

It is well never to forget, when we are in- 
censed or amused with the extravagance of 





American feeling and speech, that the seeds 
of similar excitgment lie deep in our own or- 
ganization, and are only to be repressed by 
a habit of steady respect for the convictions 
of minds of different types from our own, 
anda firm grasp of a faith that is strong 
enough to control as well as to stimulate us. 
In America all causes have concurred to 
stimulate a temperament that stands in the 
greatest need of strong compression. Clli- 
mate, democratic institutions, equality of 
rank, and constant contact with an excitable 
race in the most exciting of all relations, that 
of servile inferiority, have done much to coun- 
teract the controlling influence of a strong 
faith, and to sublimate it into a new intel- 
lectual stimulus. If the fever of the Eng- 
lish temperament is still in a measure latent, 
we have to thank no one less than our- 





selves, 





Sicns-ManvaL or THE Porsons.—Specific 
Action of Different Poisons. The narcotic poi- 
sons, as a class, occasion stupor, the narcotico- 
acrids, delirium. Nux vomica, and the several 
various plants of which strychnia is the active 
principle, affect the spinal cord, producing vio- 
lent attacks of tetanus; conia, the active princi- 
ple of hemlock, paralyzes the whole muscular 
system ; arsenic, even when applied externally, 
causes inflammation of the mucuous membrane 
of the alimentary canal; mercury attacks the 
salivary glands and mouth; cantharides the 
urinary system ; antimony the lungs; manganese 
the liver (and this is an effect of copper ;) chro- 
mate of potash the conjunctiva of the eyes ; iodine 
the lymphatic glands ; lead the muscular system 
generally (and this, too, is an occasional effect 
of arsenic) ; and spurred rye produces gangrene 
of the limbs. Poisonous substances used in the 
arts also reveal their effects upon the system 
through their specific actions. Thus the dropped 
hand betrays the use of lead, paralysis agitans 
that of mercury, gangrene of the jaws that of 
phosphorus, and a peculiar rash, with the forma- 
tion of small ulcers about the nostrils, ears, bends 
of the arms and scrotum, the employment of the 
arsenite of copper. 

Considerable and very important additions 
have been lately made to our knowledge of the 
action of poisons, and of the proximate cause of 
death in poisoning, by M. Claude Bernard. He 
has shown by well-devised experiments on ani- 
mals that the more active poisons attack partic- 
lar tissues or organs essential to life—that woor- 
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ara paralyzes the motor nerves; that strychnia 
attacks the sensitive portion of the nervous sys- 
tem, and excites fatal reflex actions: that digi- 
talis, upas antiar, corrowal, and wao, veratrine, 
and several other poisons, act on the muscular 
tissue throughout the body, and on the heart as 
a muscle. There remains, then, but one ex- 
planation of the action of poisons, when once 
introduced into the bloodvessels, namely, that 
they are carried with the blood to the organs or 
tissues on which they act: some by the coronary 
arteries to the heart, which they paralyze; others 
to the spinal marrow, exciting fatal tetanic 
spasms ; others, to the brain, proving fatal by 
an indirect action on the respiration: and oth- 
ers, again, to the lungs, causing an arrest of the 
capillary circulation, and consequent asphyxia. 





On Monday, July 15th, Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson commence a three days’ miscellane- 
ous sale of books, including the libraries of the 
late Adey Repton, Esq., ¥.S.A,, and the Rev. 
Dr. Wrench. Many of the lots are most valu- 
able and curious, and comprise some rare poet- 
ical pieces. Lot 329. is particularly worthy of 
notice, being a complete set of the London Re- 
view, from its commencement in May, 1749 to 
1841 inclusive, with indexes, two. hundred and 
forty volumes. The London Review, which for 
a considerable period enjoyed the reputation of 
being the first literary journal in Europe, is a 
scarce work in so complete a form, the Fonthill 
copy, only one hundred and seventy-four vol- 
umes, having sold for £44, 12s. éd. 
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AFTER THREE DAYS. 


ON MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTYRE, “ CHRIST IN | 
THE TEMPLE.” | 


I stoop within the gate 
Of a great temple, ’midst the living stream 
Of worshippers that thronged its regal state, 
Fair pictured in my dream. 


Jewels and gold were there; 

And floors of marble lent their crystal sheen 
To body forth, as in a lower air, 

The wonders of the scene. 


Such wild and lavish grace 
Had whispers in it of a coming doom ; 
As richest flowers lie strown about the face 
Of her that waits the tomb. 





The sages of the land 
Had gathered there, three solemn trysting da 


Those tender, pure, and fathomless mysteries, 
That seem to pierce through thine ;— 


Look into those deep eyes, . 
Stirred to unrest by breath of coming strife, 
Until a longing in thy soul arise 
That this indeed were life : 


That thou couldst meet Him there, 
Bend at his sacred feet thy willing knee, 
And from thy heart pour out the passionate 
prayer, 
“Lord, let me follow thee!” 
* * * * * 
But see !—the crowds divide ; 
The lost is found; glad parents clasp their 


boy ; 
The gentle voice, that fain would seem to chide, 
All trembling in its joy, 


YS, | st f an 
For high debate: men stood on either hand | Thrills in the silence : “ Son, 


To listen and to gaze. 


The aged brows were bent, 
Bent with a frown, half thought and half an- 


noy, 
That all their stores of subtlest argument 
Were bafiled by a boy. 


In each averted face 
I read but scorn and loathing, till mine eyes 
Fell upon one that stirred not in his place, 
Tranced in a dumb surprise. 


Surely within his mind 
Strange throughts are born, until he doubts 
the lore 
Of those old men, blind leaders of the blind, 
Whose kingdom is no more. 


Surely he sees afar— 
A day of death the stormy future brings : 


The crimson setting of the herald-star 
That led the Eastern kings. 


* * * * * 


Thus, as a sunless deep 
Mirrors the shining heights that crown the 


ay, 
So did my soul create anew in sleep 
The picture seen by day. 


Gazers came and went ; 
A busy hum of voices marked the spot, 
In varying shades of critic discontent, 
Prating they knew not what. 


“ Where is the comely limb, 
The form attuned in every perfect part, 
The beauty that we should desire in fim ¢” 
Ah! fools and slow of heart. 


Look into those deep eyes, 


Deep as the grave, and strong with love di- 


vine ; 


How couldst thou leave us thus? Our hun- 
gry gaze 

Hath yearned to rest on thee, beloved one, 

Through all these weary days.” 


And I had stayed to hear 

The loving words, “How is it that ye 
sought ?’””— 

But that the sudden lark, with matins clear, 

Severed the links of thought. 


Then over all there fell 

Shadow and silence, and my dream was fled, 
As fade the phantoms of a wizard’s cell 

When the dark charm is said. 


Yet, in the gathering light, 
I lay with half-shut eyes that would not wake, 
Lovingly clinging to the skirts of night 
For that sweet vision’s sake. 
— Temple Bar. 


ALAS! 


Srncg, if you stood by my side to-day, 
Only our hands could meet, 

What matter that half the weary world 
Lies out between our feet ; 


That I am here by the lonesome sea, 
You by the pleasant Rhine ?— 
Our hearts were just as far apart 
If I held your hand in mine! 


Therefore, with never a backward glance, 
I leave the past behind; 

And standing here by the sea alone, 
I give it to the wind. 


I give it all to the cruel wind, 
And I have no word to say ; 
Yet, alas! to be as we have been, 
And to be as we are to-day! 





—Chambers’s Journal.- Pua@se Carr. 
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GERMANY IN 1799-1800. 


From The Literary Examiner. 
Journal kept during a Visit to Germany in 
1799-1800. Edited by the Dean of West- 
minster. 1861. « 


Every line of this exquisite little volume 
of only ninety-seven pages is a treat, and we 
venture to affirm that the only sentence in it 
which will not give pleasure is the conclud- 
ing one—* The remainder of the journal has 
been sought in vain.” The Dean of West- 
minster apologizes for the printing of his 
mother’s journal: there was no need, and 
had such a manuscript as that from which it 
has been taken been known to exist, the 
needed apology would have been for not 
giving it publicity. The author of the jour- 
nal was the granddaughter of Chenevix, 
Bishop of Waterford, the frequent corre- 
spondent of Chesterfield. Married at nine- 
teen and a widow at two-and-twenty, it was 
as widow that she went to Germany. That 
she was an elegant and accomplished woman 
and an acute and excellent observer is pro- 
claimed by every page of her journal, and 
that she was moreover a beautiful one we 
clearly infer. Such a tourist, so connected, 


had, of course, access to the highest society 


of Germany, and in it, at the eventful mo- 
ment of the termination of the first French 
republic, she encountered many personages 
now belonging to history, on whose charac- 
ters her clever pen throws a fresh light. 

We proceed at once to quote as largely as 
our space will admit. While at Vienna the 
author of the journal makes the following 
shrewd observation on travelling :— 


“Tt grieves me to find travelling contrib- 
utes so little to the improvement of my mind. 
A variety of causes operates to prevent the 
present of a woman reaping much benefit 
rom a journey through Germany, unless she 
totally gives up the world. A certain enlarge- 
ment of ideas must imperceptibly follow, and 
she corrects some erroneous notions; but she 
finds infinite difficulty in making any new ac- 
quirements. The multiplicity of visits, not 
confined to leaving a card, as in London, but 
real, substantial, bodily visits, and the im- 
possibility, without overstepping all the 
bounds of custom, of associating with any 
but noblesse, may be reckoned among the 
greatest obstacles. To make travelling sub- 
servient to improvement, it must be under- 
taken on a different plan from my present 
journey. I believe duis is no undertaking 
whatever, in which the first attempt is not 
condemned to many gross and obvious im- 
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perfections. No foresight, no reflection, no 
sagacity, and, I had almost said, no advice, 
can supply the want of experience, even in 
situations where it appears least necessary. 
It is a melancholy consideration that we or fs 
know how to live when the chief pleasures 
of life, those attendant on youth and youth- 
ful spirits, are vanished forever. 


She gives the following anecdotes of Rus- 
sian manners, as told to her by a British 
envoy, but it is to be hoped that sixty years 
have produced a much-needed improve- 
ment :— 


“Dresden is filled with foreigners from all 
arts, chiefly Poles and Russians. Of the 
atter Mr. Elliot told me two horrid anec- 
dotes. He was invited to dine with a Rus- 
sian major ; and one of his servants, a re- 
cruit who had been thought toosickly to serve 
in the army, laid the cloth rather awkwardly. 
His master beat him furiously, first with a 
stick, next with an iron bar. ‘ Good heay- 
ens !’ cried Mr, Elliot, ‘ you will kill the man,’ 
‘Why,’ replied the major, ‘it is very hard 
that I have killed seven or eight, and never 
have been able to make a good servant yet.’ 
At another time Mr. Elliot dined with a 

entleman who talked of the aversion the 

ossacks had to the Jews. ‘Now I dare 
say,’ cried he, ‘this little fellow behind me,’ 
turning to a Cossack of about thirteen, ‘has 
dispatched them by the score. Come, tell 
me how many did you ever kill at once?’ 
‘The most I ever killed at once was eleven,’ 
answered the young savage with a grin. 
‘Impossible,’ said Mr. Elliot, ‘that that boy 
could havekilled eleven men!’ ‘ Oh yes,’ an- 
swered he, ‘ for my father bound their hands, 
and I stabbed them.’ ” 


We have this curious specimen of the mad 
pranks of the emperor Paul, who for his in- 
dulgence was soon after, not confined as a 
lunatic, but, according to Russian as well as 
Turkish fashion, strangled by his own cour- 
tiers :-— 


‘‘One assigned cause for Sir Charles 
Whitworth’s disgrace with the Court of Rus- 
sia is curious. ‘The emperor had given or- 
ders no empty oon should pass a certain 
part of the palace. Sir Charles, ignorant of 
this, had left his coach to speak with a work- 
man, and desired it might drive on and 
meet him at a distance. The sentinel stop- 
pe the carriage; the servants insisted on 

iving on ; a scuffle ensued. The emperor, 
ever on the watch about trifles, inquired into 
the cause of the dispute, and, on learning it, 
ordered the servants to be beat, the horses to 
be beat, and the coach to be beat (Xerxes 
lashing the sea!) Sir Charles Whitworth 
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by way of washing off this stain, ordered his 
servants to be discharged, his horses to be 
shot, his carriage, after being broken into a 
thousand pieces, to be thrown into the river. 
The emperor, indignant at this mark of of- 
fended pride, insisted on his recall.” 


The barbarism of the Russian hero, Su- 
warrow, appears to have been such as to 
have incurred the censures even of the 
waiter at a country inn :— 


* March 20.—I was so fatigued, I remained 
to-day at the inn (Rothes Haus) where Su- 
warrow lived three months of the last year. 
He rose every day at two hours after mid- 
night, dined at eight, and went to bed at 
three. He is a great bigot and great hog, 
the waiter told me, of whom I asked two or 
three questions about him, but was soon 
obliged to desist.” 


Of the beautiful, busy, and clever queen 
of Prussia, with her husband, afterwards al- 
most dethroned by Napoleon, we have the 
following pleasing, and, we doubt not, faith- 
ful portrait :— 

‘Dec. 28.—Went to court, which is here an 
evening assembly. I was presented to the 
king and queen. He is a fine tall military 
man, plain and reserved in his manners and 
address. She reminded me of Burke’s ‘ star, 
glittering with life, splendor, and joy,’ and 
realized all the fanciful ideas one forms in 
one’s infancy, of the young, gay, beautiful, 
and magnificent queens in the Arabian 
Nights. She is an angel of loveliness, mild- 
ness, and grace; tall and svelte, yet suffi- 
ciently embonpoint; her hair is light, her 
complexion fair and faultless; an inexpres- 
sible air of sweetness reigns in her counte- 
nance, and forms its predominant character. 
As perfect beauty in nature is a chimera, 
like the philosopher’s stone, and as it is rarely 
to be found but in the higher works of art, 
I take nothing from her charms in saying 
she is not faultless. An ill-shaped mouth, 
indifferent teeth, a broad forehead and large 
limbs are the only defects the severest crit- 
icism can discover; while her hair, her 
height, her movements, her shoulders, her 
waist, are all unexceptionable. These slight 
faults only prove she is a woman and not a 
statue, and altogether she is one of the love- 
liest creatures I have ever seen. Her dress 
was in the best taste. Her hair was dressed 
in the fullest and most varied of the Grecian 
forms, going yery far back, and ornamented 
with a heron’s feather, and a number of im- 
mense diamond stars, so placed as to form 
a bandeau quite round, which came close to 
her temples. She wore a chemise of crape, 
richly embroidered in emerald-green foil, 
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and a moldave (simply a body, train, and 
short sleeyes) of pale pink silk, slightl 
sparkling with gold, and trimmed all round 
with sable. Her neck was richly ornamented 
with jewels. She speaks very graciously 
and politely to every one.” 

But the largest and the best-drawn charac- 
ters in the journal are those of Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton, and these we give at full 
length, for they are both original and amus- 
ing. Lord Nelson was beyond all question 
a hero on the quarter-deck, and in command 
of a fleet a great and skilful captain, but on 
shore and in private society we have always 
understood him to have been even below the 
average of ordinary men. The Miss Knight 
alluded to in the narrative was the future 
lady companion of the Princess Charlotte, 
and the same whose biography we reviewed 
last week. 


“Oct. 2.—Dined at the Elliots’, WhileI 


was playing at chess with Mr. Elliot, the 
news arrived of Lord Nelson’s arrival, with 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, Mrs, Cad- 
ogan, mother of the latter, and Miss Corne- 
lia Knight, famous for her Continuation of 
Rasselas, and Private Life of the Romans. 
“Oct. 3.—Dined at Mr. Elliot’s with only 


the Nelson party. It is plain that Lord 
Nelson thinks of nothing but Lady Hamil- 
ton, who is totally occupied by the same ob- 
ject. She is bold, forward, coarse, assum- 
ing, and vain. Her figure is colossal, but, 
excepting her feet, which are hideous, well 
shaped. Her bones are large, and she is ex- 
are embonpoint. She resembles the 
bust of Ariadne; the shape of all her feat- 
ures is fine, as is the form of her head, and 
particularly her ears; her teeth are a little 
irregular, but tolerably white ; her eyes light 
blue, with a brown spot in one, which, though 
a defect, takes nothing away from her beauty 
and expression. Her eyebrows and hair are 
dark, and her complexion coarse. Her ex- 

ression is strongly marked, variable, and 
interesting ; her movements in common life 
ungraceful ; her voice loud, yet not disagree- 
able. Lord Nelson is a little man, without 
any dignity, who, I suppose, must resemble 
what Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is 
like all the pictures I have seen of that gen- 
eral. Lady Hamilton takes possession of 
him, and he is a willing captive, the most 
submissive and devoted I have seen. Sir 
William is old, infirm, all admiration of his 
wife, and neyer spoke to-day but to appland 
her, Miss Cornelia Knight seems the de- 
cided flatterer of the two, and never opens 
her mouth but to show forth their praise ; 
and Mrs, Cadogan, Lady Hamilton’s mother, 
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is what one might expect. After dinner we 
had several songs in honor of Lord Nelson, 
written by Miss Knight, and sung by Lady 
Hamilton. She puffs the incense fall in his 
face; but he receives it with pleasure, and 
snuffs it up very cordially. e songs all 
ended in the sailor’s way, with ‘ Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah,’ and a bumper with the last drop 
on the nail, a ceremony I had never heard 
of or seen before. 

“Oct. 4.—Accompanied the Nelson party 
to Mr. Elliot’s box at the opera. lon 
Hamilton paid me those kind of compli- 
ments which prove she thinks mere exterior 
alone of any consequence. She and Lord 
Nelson were wrapped up in each other’s con- 
versation during the chicf part of the even- 
ing. 
ect. 5.—Went by Lady Hamilton’s invi- 
tation to see Lord Nelson dressed for court. 
On his hat he-wore the large diamond feath- 
er, or ensign of. sovereignty, given him by 
the grand seignior ; on his breast the Order 
of the Bath, the Order he received as Duke 
of Bronte, the diamond star, including the 
sun or crescent given him by the grand 
seignior, three gold medals obtained by three 
different victories, and a beautiful present 
from the king of Naples. On one side is 
His Majesty’s picture, richly set and sur- 
rounded with laurels, which spring from two 
united anchors at bottom, and support the 
Neapolitan crown at top; on the other is the 
queen’s cipher, which turns so as to appear 
within the same laurels, and is formed of 
diamonds on green enamel. In short, Lord 
Nelson was a perfect constellation of stars 
and orders. 

“Oct. 6.—Dined with Lord Nelson at the 
Hotel de Pologne. Went in the evening to 
aconcert given to him by Count Marcolini. 
Paris sung—a fine bass with the lowest tones 
Iever heard; and Ciciarelli, a soprano, who 
has lost his voice, but declaims well. From 
thence went toa party at Countess Richten- 
stein’s. Lady Hamilton loaded me with all 
marks of friendship at first sight, which I 
always think more extraordinary than love 
of the same kind. 

“Oct. 7.—Breakfasted with Lady Hamil- 
ton, and saw her represent in succession the 
best statues and paintings extant. She as- 
sumes their attitude, expression, and drapery 
with great facility, swiftness, and accuracy. 
Several Indian shawls, a chair, someantique 
vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, and 
a few children are her whole apparatus. She 
stands at one end of the room with a strong 
light to her left and every other window 
closed. Her hair (which by the bye is never 
clean), is short, dressed like an antique, and 
her gown a simple calico chemise, very easy, 








with loose sleeves to the wrist. She disposes 
the shawls so as to form Grecian, Turkish, 
and other drapery, as well as a variety of 
turbans. Her arrangement of the turbans 
is absolute sleight of hand, she does it so 
quickly, so easily, and so well. It isa beau- 
tiful performance, amusing to the most ig- 
norant, and highly interesting to the lovers 
of art. The chief of her imitations are from 
the antique. Each representation lasts about 
ten minutes. It is remarkable that, though 
coarse and ungraceful in common life, she | 
becomes highly graceful, and even beautiful, ° 
during this performance. It is also singular 
that, in spite of the accuracy of her imitation 
of the finest ancient draperies, her usual 
dress is tasteless, vulgar, loaded, and unbe- 
coming. She has borrowed several of x | 
gowns, and much admires my dress, whic 
cannot flatter, as her own is so frightful. 
Her waist is absolutely between her shoul- 
ders. After showing her attitudes, she sung, 
and I accompanied. Her voice is good, and 
very strong, but she is frequently out of 
tune, her expression strongly marked and 
various; but she has no shake, no flexibility, 
and no sweetness. She acts her songs, which 
I think the last degreeof bad taste. All im- 
perfect imitations are disagreeable, and to 
represent passion with the eyes fixed on a 
book and the person confined to a spot, must 
always be a poor piece of acting manqué. 
She continues her demonstrations of friend- 
ship, and said many fine things about my ac- 
companying her at sight. Still she does not 
gain upon me. I think her bold, daring, vain 
even to folly, and stamped with the manners 
of her first situation much more strongly 
than one would suppose, after having repre- 
sented majesty, and lived ir good company 
fifteen years. Her — p'ssions seem to 
me vanity, avarice, and lov for the pleas- 
ures of the table. She sho-rs a great avidity 
for presents, and has actua'ly obtained some 
at Dresden by the common artifice of admir- 
ing and longing. Mr. El‘iot says, ‘ she will 
captivate the Prince of WaJes, whose mind 
is as vulgar as her own, and play a great 

art in England.’ Dined with the Elliots. 
He was wonderfully amusing, His wit, his 
humor, his discontent, his spleen, his happy 
choice of words, his rapid flow of ideas, and 
his disposition to playful satire, make oue al- 
ways long to write short-hand and preserve 
his conversation. 

*‘ Oct. 8.—Dined at Madame de Loss’s, wife 
to the Prime Minister, with the Nelson 
iu The electress will not receive Lady 

amilton, on account of her former disso- 
lute life. She wished to go to court, on 
which a pretext was made to avoid receivin 
company last Sunday, and I understan 
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there will be no court while she stays. Lord 
Nelson, understanding the elector did not 
wish to see her, said to Mr. Elliot, ‘ Sir, if 
there is any difficulty of that sort, Lady 
Hamilton will knock the elector down, and 
—me, I’ll knock him down too.’ She was 
not invited in the beginning to Madame de 
Loss’s, upon which Lord Nelson sent his ex- 
cuse, and then Mr. Elliot persuaded Madame 
de Losstoinviteher. From Madame de Loss’s 
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Mr. Elliot assured her it would not amuse 
her, and that the elector never’gave dinners 
or suppers. ‘ What!’ cried she, ‘no gut- 
tling?’ Sir William also this evening per- 
formed feats of activity, hopping round the 
room on his backbone, his arms, legs, stars 
and ribbon all flying about in the air.” 


The Elliots, frequently mentioned in the 
|journal, were Lord Minto and Hugh Elliot, 





visited Mrs. Newman, a very obliging, en- | the same who as youths were placed by their 
tertaining woman of the tiers état, thence to | father under the charge of David Hume, when 
sup at Mrs. Rawdon’s. Here I found Lady | the historian was Secretary of Legation at 

— in the midst of a very animated dis-|the French Court. The first was at the time 
course on precedence, which I soon found | Ambassador at Vienna,—had been Viceroy 


oc annae rig Side cay a ae ged of Corsica, and became afterwards Governor- 
i |General of India, in which capacity he con- 


and another lady who had place. She politely 
told me he showed his ignorance and his im- ‘quered the whole of the French and Dutch 
ertinence, and she was sorry he knew no | possessions in the Indies, preserved the peace 
etter. I had been so amused by his con-| of the country intrusted to him, greatly re- 
+p semen at dinner, I had quite forgotten the | duced its debt, and left to his successor a 
seaecoram. .., {full treasury. His younger brother, Hugh, 
“Oct. 9.—A great breakfast at the Elliot’s | was at the time of the journey our Minister 


Given by the Nelson party. Lady Hamilton ‘at the Court of Dresden, became afterwards 


repeated her attitudes with great effect. All | 
the company, except their pa and myself, | Governor-General of the Leeward Islands, 
went away before dinner ; after which Lady | and finally Governor of Madras. He was a 
Hamilton, who declared she was passionately | man of wit and talents, with a spice of in- 
fond of champagne, took such a portion of | dolence and eccentricity, and the person 


it as astonished me. Lord Nelson was not | who, when Envoy at the Court of Naples, is 


behindhand, called more vociferously than | 


usual for songs in his own praise, and after 
many bumpers proposed the queen of Na- 
ples, adding, ‘She is my queen; she is 
queen to the backbone.’ Poor Mr. Elliot, 
who was anxious the party should not expose 
themselves more than they had done already, 
and wished to get over the last day as well 
as he had done the rest, endeavored to sto 
the effusion of champagne, and effected it 
with some difficulty; but not till the lord 
and lady, or, as he calls them, Antony and 
Moll Cleopatra, were pretty far gone. Iwas 
so tired, I returned home soon after dinner, 
but not till Cleopatra had talked to me a 
great deal of her doubts whether the queen 
would receive her, adding, ‘I care little 
about it. I had much sooner she would set- 
tle half Sir William’s pension on me.’ After 
I went, Mr. Elliot told me she acted Nina 
intolerably ill, and danced the Tarantola. 
During her acting Lord Nelson expressed 
his admiration by the Irish sound of as- 
tonished applause, which no written charac- 
ter can imitate, and by crying every now and 
then, ‘Mrs Siddons be—.’ Lady Hamilton 
expressed great anxiety to go to court, and 


|praised by Madame de Stael, in her “ Co- 
|rinne,” as having by his skill and intrepidity 
| saved, at the risk of his own life, the lives of 
some drowning fishermen, when no Neapoli- 
tan would make the attempt. Once when 
Hyder Ali had caught in an ambuscade and 


destroyed or taken a detachment of five 


P |thousand men, under Colonel Bailly, Fred- 


erick the Great, to whom the fact had been 
reported, asked Mr, Elliot, in an arrogant 
tone, who was the Hyder Ali that had been 
so well beating the English? “ Sire,” he 
answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“C’est un vieux Roi qui a beaucoup pillé 
ses voisins, mais qui commence a radoter et 
que personne ne redoute plus.” The cool 
retort of the young Minister to an insult of- 
fered to his country, made a sensation ina 
court where few would have ventured on 
such a reply to the great king, 

We have only to repeat our regret at the 
shortness of this exquisitely graphic journal, 
and to express our hope that the lost manu- 
script may be recovered. 


+ 
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From Temple Bar. 
IN LOCO PARENTIS. 

Iam not aware that Mr. Carter’s early 
life showed any leaning towards the Machi- 
avellianism which has furnished me with this 
story. Educated at one of those “ sacred 
nurseries of growing youth,” where to detain 
a voter for ten minutes in conversation till 
the close of the poll disfranchises him as 
effectually as if he had been a rotten 
borough is considered a stroke of the high- 
est art, he naturally followed the stream ; 
but how account for his subsequent conver- 
sioh ? I never heard him speak of Ignatius 
Loyola or Father Liguori ; indeed, I believe 
him profoundly ignorant of their existence, 
or at least of their doctrines ; nor do I give 
him credit for a deep study of Machiavelli’s 
writings. Perhaps if I have the honor of 
addressing any gentleman who is a casuist, 
he will let me have his opinion on the case. 

It shall be stated plainly and briefly for 
his guidance. Mr. Carter was a squire, or 
rather a country gentleman. His money 
was invested in other ways than in land; 
and he had taken a small house for a sum- 
mer when twenty-three, which he had kept 
ever since, marrying, having a son, losing his 
wife, sending his son to school, having him 
home for the holidays, etc., and ever doubt- 
ing where to move when the proprietor of 
the house gives him warning. This the pro- 
prietor is not likely to do, seeing that he gets 
a good rent, paid punctually, and that the 
village is so out of the way that he may wait 
a century for another tenant. Mr. Carter’s 
son lives with him. 

Village life is well enough for those who 
have outlived action, but it is the worst thing 
to condemn a young gentleman to if you 
have any hopes of his future. You maycon- 
sider country life the best for all, on the 
grounds adopted by a leading article-writer 
as an apology for writing on fields when re- 
quested to write on gas-works, that “‘ God 
made the country, and man made the town.” 
If, however, you examine this aphorism, 
which of course you don’t, before uttering it, 
you will find that, like the other thousand 
and one evasions of reasoning, it is of some 
merit as a popular saying, but totally desti- 
tute of philosophical accuracy. If man made 
towns, so did man make villages, and, still 
more, country houses. Towns are a confes- 
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sion of men that they cannot live alone, but 
villages are an attempt at uniting the her- 
mitage to the social circle, and so give you 
the disadvantages of both. It is a sort of 
excuse, not that one was needed, for the love 
into which Mr. Carter’s son fell as soon as 
he came to reside with his father. Why ex- 
cuse it? His father did just the same when 
he first came tothe same village. He might 
have done worse, as many young men of his 
age would have done. Whether or not he 
might have done better, is a point not to be 
considered by a practical historian like the 
present one. 

Although Tom Carter’s love was not vio- 
lent, it led nevertheless to many desperate 
musings, occasional attempts at poetic com- 
position, moonlight walks, and daylight pac- 
ings. One of these latter, chosen, as the 
best means of secret and quiet thought, un- 
der his father’s window, was being noticed 
by that astute gentleman. His sons love, 
having been the talk of half the village for 
three weeks, had just come to his ears, and 
thence to his eyes. So strange he had never 
noticed it before! At all events, Dr. Bibber 
had never noticed it, though his (Bibber’s) . 
daughter’s return of his (Carter’s) son’s love 
was equally patent. It was now evident that 
mutual modesty, shyness rather, prevented 
both youth and maiden from confessing their 
own or detecting the other’s love. It seemed 
true love; why should he not lend a hand 
to falsify the poet’s hasty expression, and 
make it run smooth, by taking all obstacles 
out of the way? He had known so many 
instances of the converse of that proposition 
taking place,—true love running with re- 
markable smoothness. So as his-son paced 
past the window for the thirteenth time (re- 
member the number!) he flung the sash 
up and called him. 

“ Are you particularly engaged, Tom?” 

‘““No,” replied Tom, after some delibera- 
tion. He never answered hastily, this good 
young man, and he was afraid the numerous 
avocations of his life in an English village 
might suffer if he accepted another too 
rashly. 

“T have a favor to ask you,” resumed the 
father, leaning out of the window, and look- 
ing almost confused. ‘ You may have no- 
ticed I seem preoccupied of late, disturbed, 
anxious ? ” 
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“TI did not notice it,” replied Tom, think- 
ing he would keep a sharper eye on his 
father in future. 

“The fact is, my dear boy—you will not 
accuse me of sacrificing your interests, or 
think me selfish?” The actor, not to be 
ashamed by his son’s cordial grasp of the 
hand! ‘ What do you think, Tom, of the 
family near us? Dr. Bibber,—if he only 
drank wine, you might call him Wine Bib- 
ber—ha! ha !—do you like him ?” 

Tom had pressed Dr. Bibber mentally to 
his heart sixteen times a day ; but he merely 
replied in vague terms something about a 
warm friend, etc.,—true enough, if noise was 
warmth. 

““A very friendly man indeed; I agree 
with you there. But what do you think of 
his daughter ?” 

Tom was quite as practised a dissembler 
as his father; what is more, he had pre- 
pared himself for the question ever since he 
fell in love, and had learned. an answer to it 
by heart. “1 think her a very lady-like and 
accomplished person.” 

“Tam glad to hear so favorable an opin- 
- jon,” rejoined the father, who had expected 
hesitation and blushes. “ Pretty, too?” 

“‘ Ye-e-s, for some tastes.” 

“You have not lost your heart to her, 
then, it seems ?” 

If Tom had but spoken the truth—why 
didn’t he? If ever I write my proposed 
Essay on Truth, I will examine his motives 
for doing what he never would have done 
had the matter regarded aught else but his 
personal feelings. He said flatly and plainly, 
“No,” which was as good as ten yeses. 

The father’s brow cleared at once, and the 
son’s clouded over at the sight. “You re- 
assure me, my dear son,” he said. ‘“ Had 
there been the slightest inclination on your 
part, as might well have been, and as I could 
not but suspect, I could never have spoken. 
As it is—will you go to Miss Bibber and ask 
her to marry me?” and then his feelings 
not allowing him to wait the answer, he shut 
down the window desperately, and hid him- 
self from the eyes of men. 

He was recalled in a moment by the shout 
of his son. “ My dear father, I will go 
willingly for you. But would it not be 
better to go yourself? If you feel so deeply, 
would not she be more moved by your feel- 
ings than by a mere message from you?” 
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‘« My dear son, if I was your age I would 
go myself. But you must remember the 
difference between my age and hers, which 
would make a personal offer almost ridicu- 
lous. You will oblige me, wont you?” 

The son thought it hard; but how could 
he excuse himself? He had professed utter 
indifference to the lady five minutes before ; 
how could he go at once into the opposite 
extreme? So he walked there, with a new 
idea of the relentless destiny personified by 
the Greek poets, in whom he had not yet 
believed. But by the time he had got to 
Dr. Bibber’s neat cottage, he had made-up 
his mind to sacrifice himself, a second Iphi- 
genia, differing only insex. Caroline Bibber 
was too pretty to live unmarried; if she 
could not be his wife, it would be a consola- 
tion to have her for his mother ; better than 
that she should marry an utter stranger and 
depart from Toddenham to gladden other 
circles. Full of this feeling, he marched 
boldly in, and confronted Dr. Bibber read- 
ing Aristotle in the original to his daughter. 

The period has at length arrived to give a 
sketch of the young lady. She had the 
great good fortune of being a brunette, and 
though inclining to such embonpoint as was 
naturally induced by country life, retained 
the gracefulness of figure and firmness of 
outline natural to darkness. The exquisite 
olive tint of her face had been entailed upon 
her, through fair-faced immediate as 
from the first known of thestock. Such for 
her appearance, necessarily more fascinating 
to admirers of the dark style than to the 
learned authorities on female beauty who 
decree fairness to be the chief excellence, 
forgetting the phlegm and flesh which so 
often attend it. Her education was that of 
a young lady, as were her accomplishments. 
I am afraid she could not discourse on taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses; but 
she had an accurate taste, had read two 
plays in Bowdler, and played the piano. In 
a word, she was one of the daughters of 
England. 

This is not a love story, it is Kabale ohne 
Liebe. You will excuse my quoting a tongue 
as familiar to the English generally as their 
mother tongue; so much so that Mr. Buckle 
quotes pages of Kant in the original, to the 





despair of Germans, who don’t understand 
‘it. Even professed loye-stories, one only 
, excepted, are filled less with love than with 
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the consequences of it. But in a professed 
love-story you are required to give at least 
one love-scene, which I don’t mean to do. 
The young ladies who like to know how love 
is made are referred to another place. Why 
should they object? Iam endeavoring to 
throw the gentle spell of female influence 
over the tale, as a publisher advised me to 
do if I wrote anovel; and I have given them 
in a description of the young lady, without 
its being wanted. So permit me to return 
to the father. 

He was sitting in the library, and occa- 
sionally pacing up and down it, to concoct 
the rest of his plot. Like a chess-player, 
he had calculated all the probabilities, pro- 
vided for every consequence, except his ad- 
versary’s move. Most likely the young lady 
would refuse him ; she did not deserve his 
son if she didnot. The son, too, would be 
lukewarm at first in pleading a cause he 
could not have at heart, and would only be 
awakened to warmth by the refusal. He 
would then, in hope for himself, urge his 
father’s claim, and be finally interrupted by 
her saying playfully, “ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” as is laid down for a 
similar casein The Courtship of Miles Stan- 


dish, whence the ‘father had borrowed his 
scheme. The only objection to this was his 
son’s being named Tom, not John; but a 
young lady of parts could easily surmount 


such an obstacle. This was far the most 
likely course ; for the others, it was hardly 
worth while to think of them. If she ac- 
cepted him, he could explain to his son. If 
she rejected him without accepting the son 
at the same time, he could get his son to 
propose for himself. And the young lady 
had only three courses,—to accept him, to 
reject him, or to take his son instead. Ah, 
Mr. Carter, you never heard a certain states- 
man speak, and you little know the strange 
power of three courses. He was still indulg- 
ing in these pleasing reflections when awak- 
ened from his reverie by a loud, hasty voice 
outside. ‘Oh, you needn’t announce me to 
Mr. Carter, John, we are old friends,—or 
not exactly old friends, but we’re going to 
besoon. There, you needn’t open the door ; 
I know all about it, or I shall know how all 
the doors open before long.” 

Mr. Carter sprang to his feet, and has- 
tened towards the door, which was flung 
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open in his face by Dr. Bibber with such 
force as to necessitate a spring backwards 
of six feet on the part of the host, to make 
the hinges crack, and to shoot the guest 
into the room as if he had been one of Louis 
Napoleon’s last warlike inventions. 

“‘ How do you do, Carter ? how do you do ? 
Well, I hope; these east winds (are they 
east or southwest, by the way, Iv’e not seen 
the barometer lately ?) not knocked you up, 
as they used my poor old friend Admiral 
Jiffcock. He always said they were fatal to 
his constitution; and so they proved, for 
they blew him on a leeshore off the south 
coast, and he was wrecked, with all hands. 
This is your library, eh? Nice room, very, 
—don’t know it yet, but I hope to some 
time. Reading any thing new lately? Do 
you get books from Mudie’s, or from Nix- 
newe’s here? I was just giving my daugh- 
ter a treat out of one of the novels of the 
season—which was it ? ” 

“ Kingsley’s,” suggested Mr. Carter. 

“No, I never read his, any of them,— 
neither Esmond nor Never too Late to Mend. 
I shall think of it presently, I dare say. By 
the bye, that reminds me; your son came 
just as I was in the middle of a sentence; a 
very fine youth that of yours,—Je vous en 
fais mes compliments—agréez Vassurance de 
ma haute considération, as we used to say in 
France ; long since I’ve been there though, 
—great changes, they say—Rue de Rivoli, 
rifled cannon,—he’s a great man, that em- 
peror,—and they’re not fit for liberty—mere 
gabblers ; can’t say a connected sentence, or 
think out a subject. Well, but your son 
came to me to speak to my daughter. I’ve 
left him with her now.” 

“To speak to your daughter! really, it 
was considerate of you to leave them to- 
gether, doctor.” _, 

‘“‘ Well, I hope I am considerate, Carter— 
you'll excuse familiarity; but as it is so— 
greatly flattered by your proposal, I’m sure ; 
it was for that I came on at once, and left 
him there. You’re a widower; but that’s 
no difference,—of course if you had killed 
your wife, one wouldn’t have liked it ; but I 
never heard you did. And she can look af- 
ter your son for you; boys like that ought 
to have some maternal bringing-up as well 
as paternal, it humanizes men more. I at- 











tribute all my advantages that way to my 
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mother living till I was forty, and keeping 
me virtually at home all the time I was at 
school, as they say Hannibal’s—” 

‘Excuse my interrupting you, doctor. 
Did my son speak to your daughter before 
you left them?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. He conveyed your 
offer of marriage.” 

“ While you were there P ” 

“Yes. He said ‘I wish to speak to Miss 
Bibber on business.’ I said, ‘ Speak to her, 
if you like, my dear Tom,’—no, I didn’t say 
that though ; I called him Mr. Thomas Car- 
ter, not esquire, you know, till you die, or 
settle an estate on him, which is the same 
thing.—‘ You don’t want to speak to her 
alone, do you ? because in any thing else but 
business I shouldn’t mind it.’ Then he in- 
terrupted me short, rather rudely, I must 
say, and said, ‘I don’t know that you 
shouldn’t hear what I have to say, Dr. Bib- 
ber. Icome on my father’s part to ask your 
daughter’s hand in marriage.’ ‘For your- 
self?’ asked I; and would you believe it? 
both of them blushed—as if they had any 
thought of it! ‘No, for him,’ saidhe. And 
so I came here.” 

‘* May I ask you the result ? ” 


‘* Did she accept you, you mean.” 
‘** Yes,—what your daughter said.” 


“Why, she didn’t say a word. I at once 
said I felt greatly honored and flattered, and 
that I should leave him with her while I 
took you her acceptance.” 

* But you say she said nothing.” 

“No; why should she? I told her, of 
course, she must accept you, and I should do 
soin her name. ‘ But,’ I said, ‘as women 
like to say no several times before saying 
yes, I shall leave this boy with you for half 
an hour, during which you may shilly-shally 
to your heart’s content, and then accept him. 
It is now half past ten; you will say yes 
precisely at eleven o’clock, and I shall be 
back five minutes after with Carter,’—no, I 
said Mr. Carter,—but that was only to her, 
and your son was standing by too.” 

“Then I may take it for granted my pro- 
posal is accepted ? ” 

“Certainly you may, most certainly ; and 
now let us proceed to business. When 
should the wedding come off, is the impor- 
tant question. I don’t think it matters to 
her in the least,—it is merely between 
ourselyes,—but possibly you may have a 
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choice in the matter. I tell you fairly, I 
have none whatever, only I think the sooner 
the better; I never like these long delays. 
When do you say, then?” 

“ Would it not be better to wait before ‘ 
fixing any thing till I have her consent 
also? ” 

“What’s the good of that? what’s the 
good of that? She will accept at eleven; 
it will merely delay us an hour in settling. 
Come, come, let us set to at once; what do 
you say?” 

“Have your strawberries suffered at all 
by the rain ?” 

“No, I thank you, very flourishing, fresh 
as roses. When I saw it was going to rain, 
you see, I sent out Bill the gardener at once 
to push them under their leaves if they 
were at at all outside, and I owe their safety 
to that, I believe. You shall taste some at 
the wedding breakfast. Shall we have it 
next week ?” 

“T think that would be rather hurrying 
What do you think of the ministry?” 
Ladies and gentlemen, I will not inflict 
upon you a patchwork of opinions taken 
second-hand from the local paper, which 
took its opinions from the paper of the cap- 
ital of the county, which took its opinions 
from a London weekly paper, which took its 
opinions from a daily paper, which took its 
opinions from—the devil said its opponents, 
the ministry said its supporters. Any how, 
these opinions had been filtered through so 
many filtering machines by the time they 
reached Dr. Bibber, that the ministry would 
have disowned them, and the other high 
personage would not have recognized them. 
After this discharge, he returned to the 

marriage. 

“But come, Carter, let us have an ar- 
rangement; when shall it be?” 

Mr. Carter felt driven up into a corner. 

“Perhaps, Dr. Bibber, my sending to-day 
was somewhat premature, for I had not con- 
templated so speedy a marriage, and, in fact, 
I was desirous of sounding, to some extent, 
the young lady’s inclinations. I have, per- 
haps, been too hasty in sending,—my son 
has, perhaps, been too hasty in speaking,— 
you have, perhaps, been too hasty in accept- 
ing. I should like, if possible, to let the 
matter develop itself somewhat more natur- 
ally; and, till then, shall we let it rest here ? 


it. 





Perhaps your daughter’s feelings may be 
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" outraged ; perhaps she has some other lover ; 
perhaps she doesn’t care for me.” 

If there was one thing Dr. Bibber hated it 
was “three courses,” and the reader may 
have perceived Mr. Carter’s fondness for 
them. There is a class of people who, not 
content with dividing the chances into yes or 
no, add a third chance, neither yes nor no; 
and these greatly confuse those clear-headed 
people who can see no farther than yes or no, 
though they may say both together. 

“My dear sir,” said the doctor, “when I 
was made D. C. L.—” 

How was Dr. Bibber made D. C. L.? 
One of the universities wanted to make a 
batch during a stagnant time. There were 
no heroes at hand to be snapped up, so they 
took the most brilliant man of letters of the 
age, and set him in a frame of a retired rear- 
admiral, a sixth-class diplomatist, and three 
nobodies, one of whom was Dr. (then Mr.) 
Bibber. And so Bibber gained the rank of 
Doctor, and was alternately taken to be a 
retired London physician whose sands of life 
had nearly run out, a bishop on a pension, or 
a deaf Mus. Doc. To resume: 

“ When I was made D. C. L., I was taught 
that an evasive answer means more than it 
conveys. Is there any thing behind this 
desire of delay ? Is there desire of rupture ? 
Ifso, your repentance has been very speedy. 
But had it been speedier still, I could not 
have listened to it. It is my duty to my 
daughter to hold you to your promise.” 

“ You consider promises sacred, then, Dr. 
Bibber ?” 

“ Mr. Carter, I do.” 

“Then pray listen for one moment. Ihad 
scarcely sent my son off to you when my 
eye fell on this picture. That was my wife. 
And I then remembered that on her death- 
bed” (no invention here, reader) “she had 
exacted a promise from me that I would 
never take another in her place.” 

“ Well, Mr. Carter, death-bed promises are 
doubly sacred, and there is no doubt you should 
keep that.” 

“T knew you would say so, my dear Dr. 
Bibber, and I thank you for your—” 

“ But as I don’t see how you can keep that 
promise to her and this to my daughter at the 
same time,—whether you keep your promise 
to your wife or not, you must keep your prom- 
ise to my daughter. If you break it to your 
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wife, that is between you and her; but if 
you do to my daughter, there are legal reme- 
dies to which I shall apply.” 

“ There is one thing, Dr. Bibber, about the 
sacredness of a promise—” 

“To the dead, Mr. Carter, a promise is 
sacred, I grant ; but to the living, it is not 
only sacred, but binding.” 

“JT mean I only made an offer to your 
daughter, not a promise.” 

“ A quibble, sir, a detestable quibble. The 
law will decide whether it is a promise or an 
offer, whether an offer is not the same a8 a 
promise. I shall go at once and arrange an 
action. Good morning, sir.” 

But as he walked to the door it was sud- 
denly thrown open, and in came the ambassa- 
dor with a hasty “ She has declined.” 

“Nonsense,” said Dr. Bibber, turning 
round with importance, “I shall bring her to 
her senses. Mr. Carter, I hold you to your 
promise, and if when she comes here with me 
in a quarter of an hourto accept your offer 
you reiterate your refusal, I shall-instruct my 
attorney to bring an action.” 

He sallied out pompously, preceded by his 
stomach, as a French writer has it, this time 
without any instructions to the servant. The 
son turned to his father for an explanation, and 
the father turned to his son for an account. 

“ On what ground did she decline? Did 
she give any reason ?” 

“ She did not want her father to settle’ it 
for. her, and she had never thought of you ; 
not that she objected at all. But what was 
Dr. Bibber saying? Had you declined her 
also?” 

“ My dear boy, you can, if you choose, dome 
4 great service. After you were gone I recol- 
lected that I had made a promise to my wife, 
your mother, not to marry again. Such a 
promise of course I cannot break. While I 
was thinking what I could do, Dr. Bibber 
burst in, and, in spite ofall my efforts to post- 
pone any settlement, or to turn his attention to 
other things, he wanted to have the marriage 
next week. Hesaw by my hesitation there 
was something wrong, and I had to tell him of 
the promise I had made ; whereupon he threat- 
ened me with an action unless I broke a promise 
I must consider as most sacred, and married 
his daughter. He will be back with her 
presently, and something must then be dong. 
I should be sorry to tax your inclinations in 
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any way, especially as you have no love for 
the girl ; but I ask you, asa great service to 
your father, will you marry her instead ofme ?” 

“Certainly; with the greatest pleasure,” 
burst out the son. ‘“ But will she consent, or 
will Dr. Bibber ?” 

“ Dr. and Miss Bibber!” announced the 
footman. 

The doctor had an air of victory on his 
face, and a still greater air of importance. 
The young lady looked submissive, but under 
that was a concealed smile of determination, 
which, could the doctor have read it, would 
have given him a new idea or two. 

“ Mr. Carter,” he began, “ my daughter has 
consented to me, and I have brought her here 
that she may give you an affirmative answer. 
You will be pleased to ask her, or you know 
the alternative.” , 

“Dr. Bibber, allow me a word. If the 
young lady will step into the drawing-room 
for a few minutes—” 

“ Any thing you have to say, sir, must be 
in her presence. When your son came to 
speak to her on business, he did so in my 
presence. If you wish to speak to me, there- 
fore, it is only fair she should be present.” 

“ As you will, Dr. Bibber. I have, I hope, 
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discovered a way of reconciling the matter 
satisfactory to myself,—I hope it will be to 
you. Your daughter is far younger than I 
am, and a uniou between us might be—pray 
do not interrupt me—attended with un- 


pleasant consequences. If I provide her a 
husband ; my son has, in the most generous 
manner, undertaken to marry her, if that 
suits her and you.” 

The determination vanished at once from 
the young lady’s face. The doctor thought, 
and did not hit on any objection. 

“If my daughter has no objection,” he 
said, “I will give my consent; but under 
certain conditions. What do you say, 
Carry ? ” 
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She said nothing, at which Dr. Bibber was . 
dismayed, and Mr. Carter reassured. 

‘Go and ask her,” he said to his son, who 
was close to her in a moment. 

‘* Miss Bibber, may I hope you will con- 
sent to settle the quarrel ? ” 

He got an answer; I did not hear what, 
it was said so low; but she disengaged her 
arm from her father’s, and walked aside with 
Tom, while Dr. Bibber went to Mr. Carter 
and shook his hand warmly. Then, in two 
different parts of the room, these two dia- 
logues took place,— 

“ Did you intend to accept my father ?” 

“TI could not refuse mine, because he 
never let me speak ; but if your father had 
asked me, I intended to say “No,” and 
that would have been too public for my 
father to have gone any further.” 

“‘ How kind of you to settle the quarrel 
so!” 

“ Kind?” 

“Yes; don’t you know? I have loved 
you all the time.” 

“Oh!” 

“But it must be distinctly understood 
that your son marries her, not of himself, 
but in your place—in loco parentis.” 

“Certainly ; just as you like. About the 
settlement—” 

“Oh, we needn’t trouble ourselves about 
business details now. Your lawyer and mine 
—we have the same, though, have we not? 
—shall draw up the contract under our di- 
rection. But I shall: require that itis in- 
serted that he marries her simply and solely 
in loco parentis, or you will have to marry 
her yourself.” 

The Bibbers gained a victory and a defeat. 
The young lady did not tell her fiancé that 
she had loved him too, which was the vic- 
tory; and the stipulated clause was at last 
left out of the contract, which was the de- 
feat. 





ArcuBisHor WHarTeELy presided over the 
course of lectures delivered in the Dublin Ro- 
tunda, last week, on China and Japan by Dr. 
Macgowan. Other lectures by Dr. Macgowan 
are announced in Dublin, Lord Gough and Sir 
William Hamilton, the Astronomer Royal, act- 
ing as chairmen. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London 
and New York, are about to publish a new 
penny paper, entitled Zhe Quiver. It is ‘ de- 
signed for the Promotion and Defence of Bib- 
lical Truth, and for the Advancement of Religion 
in the Homes of the People.” 
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From The National Intelligencer, 5 Aug. 
A RETROSPECT. 

In the hurry and rush of the momentous 
events that for the last seven or eight months 
have engaged the public attention, there is 
a constant danger that the fons et origo of 
the calamities which now afflict the whole 
country may be left out of view, especially 
as there are many who assiduously labor to 
keep their causes from sight by concentrat- 
ing the thoughts of the people upon some 
of the later developments of the great drama 
now enacting before our eyes. It is only, 
however, by carefully marking the sequence 
of events, from their beginnings to the pres- 
ent time, that we can rightly discern the se- 
cret — in which they have had their 
rise, the motive power by which they have 
been impelled, and the results to which the 
have been conducted by their authors. And, 
moreover, it is only by remounting to the 
fountains from which the bitter waters of 
strife have spread over the land that we can 
detect the presence of the hands by which 
their sources were first unsealed. 

It may be within the recollection of our 
readers that in the Intelligencer of the 11th 
of January last we published a report of the 

roceedings of a “ Disunion Caucus,” held 
in this city by the secession senators from 
the states of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 
This report was communicated to us by a 
distinguished Southern gentleman, an ex- 
member of Congress, whom we knew to 
have derived his information from the most 
undoubted sources, and who, in publishing 
the subjoined communication, authorized us 
to state, as we did, that he held himself re- 
sponsible, either to the public or the par- 
ties implicated (to any one among the latter 
of whom he also authorized us to give his 
name), for the accuracy of his statements 
and the justice of his inculpations. The 
communication contained the following an- 
nouncement of the steps proposed to be 
taken in precipitating and conducting the 
disunion movement :— 

“* WASHINGTON, January 9, 1859. 

“TI charge that on last Saturday night a 
caucus was held in this city by the outhers 
secession senators from Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. 

“Tt was then and there resolved, in effect, 
to assume to themselves the political power 
of the South, and, to control all political 
and military operations for the present, they 
telegraphed to complete the plan of seizing 
forts, arsenals, and custom-houses, and ad- 
vised the state conventions now in session, 
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and soon to assemble, to pass ordinances 
for immediate secession; but, in order to 
thwart any operations of the Government 
here, the conventions of the seceding states 
are to retain their representations in the 
Senate and the House. 

‘They also advised, ordered, or directed 
the assembling of a convention of delegates 
from the seceding states at Montgomery on 
the 13th of February. This can of course 
only be done by the revolutionary conven- 
tions usurping the powers of the people and 
sending delegates over whom they will lose 
all control in the establishment of a provi- 
sional government, which is the plan of the 
dictators. 

‘This caucus also resolved to take the 
most effectual means to dragoon the legis- 
latures of Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Virginia into follow- 
ing the seceded states. Maryland is also 
to be influenced by such appeals to popular 
passion as have led to the revolutionary 
steps which promise a conflict with the state 
a Federal Governments in Texas. 

“They have possessed themselves of all 
the avenues of information in the South— 
the telegraph, the press, and the general 
control of the postmasters. They also con- 
fidently rely upon defections in the army 
and navy.” 


In giving a place to these allegations we said 
at the time that “nothing but assurances 
coming from such an intelligent, reliable 
source could induce us to accept the authen- 
ticity of startling statements so deeply con- 
cerning not only the welfare but the honor 
of the Southern people.” 

The subsequent progress of events since that 
date has served to show how accurate was 
the intelligence of our informant, and how 
deliberate was the inception of the plot de- 
vised in this city against the integrity of the 
Union and the stability of the government ; 
for all the events which have marked the 
progress of the disunion conspiracy since 
that time have but been the fulfilment of the 

rogramme prescribed by this senatorial ‘‘ca- 
bal” A brief résumé of a few salient points 
in our recent political history will set this 
fact in a clear light. For it cannot be de- 
nied that the leaders of the disunion move- 
ment did “ assume to themselves the politi- 
cal power of the South.” They did control 
“all political and military operations.” 
‘‘ Forts, arsenals, and custom-houses” were 
seized in obedience to telegraphic orders sent 
from this city. State Conventions did pass 
ordinances of immediate and separate seces- 
sion. Aconvention of delegates from the 
seceding states was held at Montgomery in 
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pursuance of the plan exposed by our cor- 
respondent, and these delegates were arbi- 
trarily appointed by the several state con- 
ventions whose members had been elected 
with no reference whatever to any such ul- 
terior function. The legislatures and peo- 
poet Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ar- 
as, Texas, Virginia, and Maryland were 
“dragooned” by “means ” which, in the 
cases of four among these states, proved 
only too “ effectual.” The “ avenues of in- 
formation,” the railroad, the telegraph, and 
the press, were seized by the secession “ dic- 
tators.” Defections from the army and the 
navy” were not only secretly stimulated, but 
openly rewarded by promotions in the 
‘Southern service.” 
Thus it was that the several parts of the 
scheme, as directly concocted in this city, 
were carried into execution. And this civil 


revolution has so far been consummated 
without the direct reference of either the 





* provisional” or the “* permanent” Con- 
Pp 
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stitution of the “Confederate States” to 
any ratification of the people of a single 
state! The “ usurpation” of the power of 
the people, as seen in the unwarranted send- 
ing of delegates to the “Southern Con- 
gress” at Montgomery, has been pursued 
even to the erection not only of a “ provi- 
sional” but also of a “permanent govern- 
ment,” which derives no tittle of its enthariy 
from the “original fountain of politic 
power.” The sole supremacy of the Confed- 
erate Government, in point of political and 
constitutional power, rests simply on the 
implied acquiescence of the bevel under 
the civil forms which have been placed over 
them. How alien such a procedure is to 
the genius of representative and republican 
liberty we need not pause to demonstrate. 
And yet it is from the apologists and covert 
adherents of such a government that we are 
favored with daily homilies on the “ inesti- 
mable rights of freemen!” 





UnpovusTepiy the most recent scientific ar- | 
rival is the comet, which so suddenly startled | 
philosophers by its unexpected appearance. 
Whilst astronomers have been busy scrutinizing 
its movements and changes in their own special 
manner, physicists have not been idle in their en- 
deavors to fathom the mysteries of these “ celes- 
tial vagabonds,” as our erratic visitor has been 
not inaptly called. Many attempts have been 
made to obtain photographs of the comet, but, 
s0 far as we have been able to learn, they have 
without exception failed. An exposure of the 
Sensitive plate to its luminous image in a tele- 
scope for one hundred and twenty times as long 
as sufficed to depict the comet of 1858, entirely 
failed with the present one in giving any trace of 
an image, thus proving that there is an essential 
difference between the two bodies in physical con- 
stitution, inasmuch as whilst the luminous rays 
emitted by them were of almost equal intensities, 
the actinic rays were almost entirely absent in 
the light from the present comet. 

It was, however, likely that more information 
would be gained by examining the light of the 
comet in another way. Since the 1858 comet 
appeared, the progress of science has placed us 
in possession of a remarkable method of chemi- 
cal analysis by means of the spectrum. Our 
readers are already so well acquainted with all 
the wonderful powers of this new art, that little 
further explanation is needed to enable them to 





see what valuable information on the most ob- 


scure subject of stellar chemistry would be likely 
to be obtained by an accurate examination of the 
fixed lines in the spectrum produced by the light 
of acomet. If the comet shone merely by light 
reflected from the sun, the ordinary solar fixed 
lines would be the only ones visible. If, how- 
ever, as is most probable, some of its splendor 
were due to native light, the spectrum would as 
readily reveal whether the necleus or the tail 
were in the solid or vaporous state. If the 
former, it would give a continuous spectrum, 
whilst if it were a vapor, the spectrum would be 
disconnected, and the new lines in it would at 
once disclose the elementary bodies to which they 
were due. 

These, indeed, are only a few of the important 
facts which the method of spectrum analysis 
would, in all probability, reveal to a careful ob- 
server, and we are only echoing the opinion of 
all astronomers when we express a hope that, 
amongst the numerous able observers scattered 
all over this country, some have turned their at- 
tention to this point. Already one observer has, 
we hear, detected the presence of colors in the 
refracted light of the comet, the spectrum pre- 
senting the general appearance of one from a 
solar origin, and being crossed in a similar man- 
ner with dark bands. The light, although con- 
centrated by a lens, was not powerful enough 
to enable much to be observed, but the line D, 
as well as E, b, and G, could be seen—thus prov- 
ing that the greater part of the light, at all events, 
had a solar origin.—Zondon Review. 





‘PRAY, SIR, ARE YOU A GENTLEMAN?” 


From Once a Week. 
“ PRAY, SIR, ARE YOU A GENTLEMAN?” 

On the 28d of March, 1860, I went to 
London for a couple of days on business. 

Turning the corner of Chancery Lane, I 
unexpectedly encountered my friend Frank 
Stonhouse. I call him my friend, though 
there was a disparity in our ages,—he being 
forty-five, I thirty years old. He, moreover, 
was a@ married man with a family ; I an itin- 
erant animal, without incumbrances, called 
a bachelor. Still we were very much at- 
tached to each other. After an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure, Frank rapidly said, 
“‘T am very busy now, but you must come 
and dine with me to-day at seven o’clock.” 

‘Very well,” replied I, and we parted, 

As my tale will, I fear, be a long one, I 
must not be prolix at starting, especially as 
this is but a kind of preface. So fancy, 
good reader, dinner over—ladies gone to the 
drawing-room—a most luxurious dessert on 
the table, and some Madeira. 

s¢ Charles,” said my friend Frank to me, 
*T have not opened fresh Port for you, be- 
cause I fancy I recollect your partiality for 
Madeira ; but I will do so in a moment if 
you wish it.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” replied I, “this is 
perfection in the shape of wine, and I assure 
you that owing to it I shall soon feel hap- 
pier; indeed, as happy as a prince, were it 
not for one thing which I cannot shake off.” 

“And what is that, Charles?” asked 
Frank. eee 

“‘ Why, the fact is, that about a month 
ago I was foolish enough to bind myself by 
@ promise to write six tales. They must be 
finished by the 31st. I have only written 
three, and what on earth I am to say in the 
other three is more thanI can imagine: 
now do help me, there’s a good fellow, 
Frank, and then I shall have a load off my 
mind.” 

“Help you! NotI. Why, you can get 
out of your predicament easily enough. Re- 
member truth is stranger than fiction, and 
you who lived three years in London, and 
have been a fair average rover so far through 
life, can be at no loss for adventures in 
which you have borne a considerable share, 
and which, therefore, you can readily de- 
scribe. Write about your London experi- 
ence.” 

Well, I would do so if I was writing for 
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a periodical, but I am writing for friends 
who have often heard me repeat whatever 
was amusing in my London life that would 
bear narration. Now, do help me, Frank,” 

The Madeira was beginning to soften 
Frank’s heart : I let it work. 

* Charles,” said he, after a time, “I will 
tell you a true tale concerning myself. No 
one has ever yet heard a word of it. Prom- 
ise me faithfully not only that you will never 
reveal my name in connection with it, but 
that you will so disguise it as to render de- 
tection impossible ; and moreover, that you 
will never again, in conversation with me, 
allude to the subject.” 

I promised, wondering what was coming. 
Two or three times Frank stopped in the 
course of his story. With difficulty I in- 
duced him to continue. In fact, if I had not 
pretended to wish for another bottle of Ma- 
deira (of which I took care he should drink 
the greater part), I never should have elic- 
ited what I wanted: I knew full well that 
I should have a headache next morning, but 
I also knew that one headache and a good 
story from another person were to be pre- 
ferred to the three headaches I should prob- 
ably get in composing a story myself, Iwas 
astonished at the following tale: of course 
parts of it came out in the shape of question 
and answer, parts easily, parts, on the con- 
trary, in broken sentences. To avoid all 
that, I shall make my friend Frank Ston- 
house appear to write the tale connectedly 
throughout. He as chief actor speaks in the 
first person. I vanish, good reader, entirely 
from the scene, and beg you to listen to 
Frank. 

“‘ Pray, sir, are you a gentleman?” What 
a strange question to be asked. It never 
but once before in my life was put to me, 
and then at school by a bigger boy than my- 
self, whom I immediately knocked down— 
but coming from a young lady’s lips what 
could itmean? WhatwasItoanswer? Be 
it known, then, that in the year 18—, I,.a 
young man just called to the bar, had, in 
spite of the remonstrances of an angry por- 
ter, jumped into a first-class carriage of an 
express train starting from Reigate to Lon- 
don, when it was actually inmotion. Seated 
alone in the carriage was a young lady, about 
nineteen years old; very pretty, light hair, 
blue eyes, etc. She was evidently in dis- 
tress, and I fancied wished me elsewhere. 
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After the lapse of a few moments the ques- 
tion was repeated by my fair interrogator— 
“Pray, sir, are you a gentleman?” I was 
about to answer in a bantering tone and 
manner, when it struck me that her voice 
had almost faltered as she spoke, and that 
whatever her motive was she was at any rate 
in earnest. 

“Madam,” I replied, ** your question is a 
strange one, but I believe I may say I am a 
gentleman; still, if you will tell me what 
you mean by a gentleman, I will answer you 
with greater certainty than at present I am 
able to do.” 

“ Sir, my idea of a gentleman is that of 
one who not only will not take advantage of 
a lady in distress, but will assist her to the 
utmost of his power.” 

“Then, madam, I can assure you I am a 
gentleman.” 

“Then, sir, will you be kind enough to 
put your head out of the opposite window, 
and not look back till I call you.” 

Irose to obey, wondering what it could 
mean, and almost glancing at her to see if 
she were a robber in disguise. All that she 
had with her in the carriage was a large 
bundle. 


“ Stop, sir,” said she, “it is perhaps but 
right that I should tell you this much. I 
am running away from my home near Rei- 


gate. It is a matter of worse than life and 
death with me. The train does not stop be- 
tween Reigate and London, but I shall most 
infallibly be pursued by the electric tele- 
graph, and detected at the terminus, unless I 
can contrive by disguising myself to deceive 
those who will search for me, I give you 
the word of a lady, that in doing what I am 
driven to do, Iam not acting in any way 
wrongly,—more I cannot tell you.” 

She burst into tears, and after a hysterical 
sob or two, she said, pointing to the win- 
dow, “ And now, sir, will you be kind enough 
to prove yourself a gentleman, and accede 
to my request? Tam going to change my 
dress.” 





I at once arose, and I can safely aver that 
the longest ten minutes I ever spent in my | 
life were occupied in gazing with head and 
shoulders out of the railway carriage on the 
surrounding scenery. So little, however, 
did my eyes or my brain take in what was 
before me, that I could not on my oath have 





stated whether we passed through a wilder- 
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ness, green fields, towns, or the sea. At 
length I was told to look round. I did. 
Where could the lady have gone? Before 
me sat a tearfully laughing, very juvenile 
middy—costume quite correct—hair short— 
cap jauntily set on the head. A mass of 
curls lay in the fair boy’s lap. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said. ‘ You will 
never fully know what a kindness you have 
rendered me, and probably we shall never 
meet again. For your name I will not ask, 
but if you will give me any thing belonging 
to you to remind me of this hour, I shall be 
obliged.” 

I pulled out a small shilling likeness of 
myself destined for a young nephew of mine, 
and a lock of my hair, which was wrapped 
up with it. Without opening the parcel, I 
said, “Madam, that may serve to remind 
you hereafter of what certainly has been the 
strangest chapter in my hitherto not unva- 
ried life.” 

She put the parcel in her waistcoat pocket, 
took a pearl ring off her finger and gave it to 
me, with a tress of her hair, saying, “ Keep 
that, then, to recall to-day. In ten minutes 
we shall part forever.” 

For a time both of us were silent. At last 
I said; Madam, if you think that, alone as 
you are, and probably unaccustomed to Lon- 
don, you can escape the detectives at the sta- 
tion, you are mistaken. I could tell at a 
glance (to borrow a phrase from your pro- 
fession) that you were sailing under false 
colors.” 

“Indeed!” said she, somewhat startled ; 
“ well, if you will extend your kindness to 
seeing me clear of the station, I shall be still 
more than ever your debtor for life.” 

*¢ Then there is no time to be lost, the train 
is slackening speed. Put both your delicate 
hands at once deep into the pockets of your 
monkey-jacket—they are not like those of a 
sailor. Lean back in a careless way; and 
wait, let me dirty your boots by treading on 
them. Now put one foot on the seat oppo- 
site to you; never mind the clean cushion ; 
throw the other leg negligently over the arm 
by your side. Don’t dream of speaking; I 
will talk, if necessary. Whistle, if you can, 
when we stop. Give me your ticket.” 

It was marked from Dover to London. 
Capital, thought I; wonder how she got it. 
Mine was a season-ticket. 

“ Tickets, sir, please.” 
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I handed both. The middy whistled. The 
guard and policeman actually looked under 
the carriage-seats. A long time the train 
was delayed before it moved into the station. 
At length it did. 

“ Now, follow me,” I said; “roll in your 
walk, if you can, mind you keep your hands 
in your pockets.” 

‘Cab, sir?” 

“ Yes, now then, in with you, Jack.” 

‘“ Where to, sir?” 

“ Hyde Park Corner.” I thought I would 
name a distant place to give my friend 
breathing time, We moved forward a few 
paces, and then stopped. 

“Now then, cabby,” said I. 
the matter ?” 

“ Why, sir, blowed if there ain’t them per- 
lice at the station gate, hexamining of every 
cab, and the parties hinside on ’em and they 
be doing the same to those who be walking.” 

My companion turned deadly pale. I 
pulled out a flask of neat brandy. “ Drink 
two mouthfuls—down with it, gulp it down, 
—any thing to give you color.” 

At the same time I took out two cigars, 
lighted them, pushed one into my friend’s 
mouth. 

“ Smoke,” said I, “as hard as you can; 
your safety depends on it.” 

Two detectives looked in at the window. 
“ Where from, sir?” 

I blew a volume of smoke into the man’s 
face, which caused him to rub his eyes and 
cough. (The middy was puffing literally like 
blazes.) 

“Where from? ” replied I. “ Why, from 
Dover: what on earth do you want?” 

Another discharge of smoke settled the 
matter. 

“ All right, sir, beg pardon.” 

I gave him a parting volley of smoke. 

“Drive on, cabman, with the gentleman.” 

In another minute, after continuing from 
sheer habit to produce-a hazy atmosphere, I 
looked round. The middy had fainted. No 
time yet for thinking, but acting. I used my 
flask again, then a vigorous pinch. By and 
by the young gentleman came round. 

“Well, now you are safe, at least from 
detection and pursuit, at any rate, for the 
present ; where shall I tell the man to drive 
to?” 

“T don’t know; I wish you would tell me 
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‘where I can go for two or three days, till I 
am able to mature my plans.” 

*¢ Indeed, I cannot.” 

“ Can you not recommend me to some safe, 
respectable woman who will not betray me, 
even though a large reward be offered P” 

Ishook my head. 

“Then, surely, you have some lady rela- 
tions, or lady acquaintances in London, who 
will take pity on me, or (I had told her I 
was a barrister) you could conceal me till 
the end of the week in your chambers in the 
Temple?” 

‘“‘ With regard to the last, you know not 
what you ask,” I said. ‘ Even if I were to 
give you the key of my chambers, and go 
into the country, not returning till you had 
left London, it certainly would come out 
some day, and then in the eyes of a censori- 
ous, wicked world, who judge others by 
themselves, your character would be irre- 
trievably blasted and ruined, and mine not 
much improved, though that is of little con- 
sequence, as I am a man, and society, thank * 
goodness, judges us very leniently ; and yet 
it might be awkward, as I am engaged to be 
married. With regard tomy lady acquaint- 
ances, I know many who would take pity on 
you, as you wish, if you would disclose all 
the facts of the case, but—” 

‘Oh! I cannot, will not, do that ; I would 
die sooner. Do, do help me in my distress.” 

‘“‘Indeed, I do not see what is to be done.” 

I looked out of the little back window of 
the cab, stealthily. “ Wait a bit,” I said, 
“here is a fresh difficulty, listen to me speak- 
ing to the driver, and be prepared to act 
accordingly.” We both leaned forward. 
“Don’t look round, cabman, put your hand 
back, there are two pounds for you as your 
fare. Take no notice of me whatever, but 
listen and obey my directions. We are fol- 
lowed, as I have ascertained by looking back 
several times, bya Hansom. Your number, 
I expect, is marked plain at the back of your 
cab P” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Tthought as much. Well, in the Han- 
som sits a gentleman I wish to avoid (I 
knew him to be a detective, but I did not 
choose to enlighten cabby). I must avoid 
him.” 

“All right, sir. 
(Lash, lash.) 


Come up, old hoss,” 
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* No, no, that won’t do, his horse is bet- 
ter, his cab runs lighter than yours. Now, 
attend. Just beyond that large van of Pick- 
ford’s, which is standing still in the distance, 
there is a turn to the right which cabmen 
sometimes take when driving to Hyde Park 
Corner. It is moreover an unfrequented 
street. IfI mistake not there is just room 
for you to get round inside the van. At 
any rate, you must try it. Iwill pay for 
any damage done. The Hansom being 
broader will be obliged to sweep round out- 
side, and may be stopped a little by the 
stream of carriages.” 

“There is no room for me, sir, there.” 

“There is, you must try it. The moment 
you are round the corner, slacken your pace 
to a slow walk, and the instant you hear the 
door slam, drive on to Hyde Park Corner at 
your usual pace. Tell my following friend 
what you like when you get there. Now, 
there is another pound for you. Go at it 
hard—neck or nothing.” 

*. Cabby obeyed. A bump, ascrape, an oath, 
a “ Now, then, stoopid, where are you a driv- 
ing to ? * and we were in the smooth water of 
a quiet street. The pace slackened ; we jump- 
ed out; I slammed the door ; cabby drove on 
We vanished into a shop, and had the inex- 
pressible pleasure of seeing the Hansom roll 
by, steadily trotting after its fast receding, 
supposed prey. All this took place in less time 
than any one would occupy in reading the 
last few lines. I purchased something in the 
shop, made the middy light a fresh cigar, 
and hailed the first cabman I met, telling 
him to drive to Notting Hill. Not a word 
had the middy spoken till now, when I 
heard— 

“ And so you cannot assist me, sir? ” 

“Not a bit more than I have done, and 
am now doing. I feel I ama match for any 

detectives, and can give them the slip as you 
have seen; but what to do at night in Lon- 
don with an unprotected young lady in gen- 
tleman’s attire, passes my comprehension.” 

“Sir,” said she with animation, “ did you, 
do you, for a moment doubt that I was 
speaking the truth, when I said that I was 
not acting wrongly ?” 

“On my word,” replied I, “TI did not, do 
not doubt you: at any rate, I am convinced 
that you honestly conceive that circum- 
stances justify your taking the step you 
have taken.” 
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*‘And you would agree with me,” said 
she, “if you knew them. Now we part, 
oblige me by giving me the names of three 
or four of the first chemists in town, and of 
three or four respectable married doctors.” 

“T will, if you will assure me that suicide 
is not what you are meditating.” 

“TI give you my word that that is not the 
case. Circumstances may warrant my doing 
what I am doing; but cannot, in my opinion, 
justify any sane creature in precipitating 
himself uncalled for before his Almighty 
Father.” 

I give her what she requested, and offered 
her money. 

“No, thank you, I have plenty of that; 
and now, good-by, sir. God bless you for 
your kindness to a persecuted, helpless, suf- 
fering, but not wicked girl.” 

She hysterically pressed my hand for a 
moment, then recovering herself, said: 
*« Stop the cab, please, sir—get out—tell the 
man to drive on. May God bless you for 
your kindness.” 

I raised her not unwilling hand to my 
lips, and did as she directed. In another 
moment I stood alone in Oxford Street. 
Well, thought I, is it a dream? AmTa 
fool? No, it is no dream: you are no fool. 
You have to the best of your intention acted 
kindly. It is a mystery: you will never 
read it. I will, though, said I to my mind, 
and forthwith commenced walking to my 
chambers in the Temple. 

“ Three Hundred Pounds’ Reward.— 
Whereas, on the 17th of this month, a young 
lady, aged 19, left her home, near Reigate, 
and proceeded in the direction of London,— 
this is to give notice that the above-men- 
tioned sum will be paid to any one who will 
give such information as shall lead to her 
discovery. She is good-looking, has light 
hair, blue eyes, and a Grecian nose. Height, 
about 5 ft.4 in. Address A. B., ete.” 

Such was the advertisement which two 
days after the last-mentioned occurrence, 
met my eye in the second column of The 
Times. Poor girl! thought I. In the course 
of the same week, I was again obliged to 
travel by the railroad which started from 
London Bridge. I missed my train, and 
having two hours to wait, I resolved to pay 
a visit to an old female servant of our fam- 
ily who had married a detective policeman, 
and lived near the London Bridge terminus. 
I found her at home. Not long after her 
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husband came in. The subject uppermost 
in my mind was quickly brought forward. 

“Curious circumstance that, sir, which 
occurred on-the line, the other day, when a 
young lady managed to escape from us all. 
Of course, too, you have seen the advertise- 
ment in 7'he Times. Wish I could discover 
the runaway: why, £300 would be a small 
fortune to Sarah and myself.” 

“Have you any clew?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir! we all but hadthem. You 
see, sir, not only was the train examined, 
but all the foot-passengers and carriages as 
they left the station. The telegraphic mes- 
sage had been most positive, and £300 re- 
ward, which it offered, put us all on the 
lookout. Unfortunately, I examined the 
foot-passengers; had I taken the cabs, the 
young lady, though so well disguised, would 
not have escaped.” 

“ Thank goodness ! ” muttered I, inwardly, 
“you did not examine the cabs. Well, but 
how did she manage to get away?” I asked. 

“ Why, sir, you will hardly believe it— 
but dressed as a midshipman, in a cab, with 
a gentleman—him, I suppose, as was a-run- 
ning away with her.” 


“ But how can you tell it was she?” 


“Well, you shall hear, sir. As soon as all 
the passengers had: left the station, we de- 
tectives put our heads together. The cab 
containing the middy was mentioned. By a 
kind of instinct, I felt that must have been her. 
But, as it wont do to act on instinct only, I 
at once, having ordered a fast Hansom to be 
in readiness, telegraphed down to Dover— 
from which place the middy’s ticket had been 
taken—to know if a naval officer had taken a 
ticket and paid half-fare by such a train. 
The answer was ‘No.’ Now a middy is not 
often very wise, but he is seldom so foolish as 
to pay full price for his ticket when he knows 
that, as he is travelling in uniform, he can go 
at a cheaper rate. I then telegraphed to all 
the stations between this and Reigate to know 
if any thing unusual had been picked up 
anywhere on the line. The answer came 
‘Yes.’ In one place a bundle containing 
ladies’ wearing apparel; in another some 
light-colored hair wrapped up in paper. 
Without losing a moment I sent off in the 
Hansom one of my subordinates, with orders 
to drive fast towards Hyde Park Corner till 
he came up with a four-wheel cab, No. 906, 
drawn by a gray horse—to keep it in sight 
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till its fare was deposited. If the people in 
the cab stopped at a private house, to watch 
the door, and not allow them to leave till I 
came up; if they were dropped in the road, 
to arrest them both at once, and bring them 
back here. A bold measure, sir; but re- 
member, £300 reward, and perfect immunity 
guaranteed for any illegal arrest made under 
mistake. Well, will you believe it, that 
though my man overtook the cab in Fleet 
Street, and followed it to Hyde Park Corner, 
yet when both vehicles stopped it was found 
the birds had flown! How they got away is 
more than I can imagine; but they had es- 
caped, and that, too, without any connivance 
of cabby, for my man brought him back here, 
and, on strict examination, I found not only 
that he did not know how his passengers had 
escaped, but had actually been bilked by 
them of his fare. He swore roundly he 
would summons them on his own account, if 
he could catch them.” 

I laughed inwardly. 

“ Well,” said I, “ any success yet ?” 

“ No, sir ; but we shall be sure to have the 
lady soon, if she is above ground.” 

“ And why not the gentleman also ?” 

“ The fact is, sir, that not only have we a 
most accurate description of the lady, but the 
policeman who looked in her side of the cab 
could tell me how she looked as a middy, and 
said—which first raised my suspicions—that 
she smoked like one who had never tried to 
do so before; the policeman, however, the 
other side of the cab cannot give much ac- 
count of the gentleman because he smoked so 
desperately in his face. All he can say is, 
that he was gentlemanly-looking, dark-haired, 
and about thirty—at any rate, he spoke as if 
quite as oldas that. The policeman is not 
clever, and yet he thinks he might know the 
gentleman again, if he saw him.” 

I at once resolved to postpone my journey 
from London Bridge, and then said — 

** Can you tell me why the young lady ran 
away, or who she is?” 

“T believe I could answer both your 
questions, sir, but I am not at liberty to do 
so—I must keep secrets.” 

“Very well. It was only curiosity made 
me ask. Now, I must be going. Good 
morning, Sarah. Good morning, Mr. Sharp. 
Mind, if you catch these people, or hear any 
thing of them which you are at liberty to 
communicate, pray tell me, for you have 
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quite interested me in the matter, and you 
detectives are so very clever, I quite delight 
in hearing your stories,” 

“ Yes, sir, we are a little clever, we flatter 
ourselves. I shall be able to give you in- 
formation in a week, I think. Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

“ To CaBMEN.—£500 reward will be given 
to the cabman who, on the 17th of this 
month, took up a gentleman and a midship- 
man in or near Fleet Street, if he will come 
forward and state to what house he drove 
them, provided such information leads to 
the discovery of the midshipman. 

“ Apply to A. B., ete.” 


Such was the next advertisement on the 
subject that I saw in The Times. Well, 
thought I, she must be detected now. 

Walking down Holborn, a month later, I 
hailed a Hansom that was passing, and or- 
dered the driver to proceed to a house some 
little distance from London. No sooner 


had we got clear of the crowded streets, and 
into a road where a man did not require two 
pair of hands and four eyes to keep clear of 
other vehicles, than Jarvey, opening the 
trap-door in the roof, over my head, touched 
his hat, with a “ Good morning, sir.” 


‘Shut that door at once,” I said; “are 
you drunk, man, and apxious that I should 
give you into charge ?” 

“No, sir; but I hope you are very well.” 

What could the man mean? There wasa 
curious look in his eyes that plainly said he 
could fathom me, while, touching him, I was 
utterly at sea. 

“I drove a four-wheel,” he continued, 
“a short time ago, sir. I hope you and the 
young gentleman—the middy, I mean, sir— 
are quite well. Nice little boy that as ever 
Iseed. You may remember I picked you 
up, sir, in the Strand about a mouth ago, 
and after a bit you got out and left me to 
drive the middy on.” 

I like your memory, thought I, and then 
said— 

“ Well, I fancy I do recollect your face.” 

“ Thought you would, sir, when I recalled 
the suckamstances to your mind.” 
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gazed at cabby, he ditto at me, with com- 
pound interest and a leer, 

“Well, now,” I said, ‘what do you want ?” 

“Oh, nothink, sir—you’re a gentleman.” 

“ Do you read the papers, cabby? ” 

“In course I does, sir, ‘specially the 
second column of T’he Times.” 

‘Well, where did you drive the middy 
after I left you?” 

“Eccleston Square, and then the young lady 
—beg pardon, sir, the young gentleman— 
gave me two sovereigns, and told me to drive 
away, and not look back.” 

“ You pretended to drive away?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ You looked back ? ” 

“I did, sir.” 

“You know where the midshipman went ? ” 

“‘T do, sir.” 

“ You are not rich? ” 

“T am not, sir.” 

“ Now just tell me why you have not in- 
formed the police.” 

‘Oh! for several reasons, sir. First 
place, though I am a poor cabby, I have my 
feelinxs, and wouldn’t go for to betray a 
young gentleman who gave me two sover- 
eigns.” 

‘«‘ Nonsense,” interrupted I. 

“Next place, sir, you see, I never likes 
to press hard upon ladies.” 

‘“‘ Cabby, do you take me for a fool ?” 

“Third place, you see, sir, I have been in 
trouble more than once, and I don’t like them 
perlice, and don’t care to show my face be- 
fore them for any reason.” 

“Well, I can understand that,” I said. 
“ Now, there’s a sovereign for you— you 
don’t mind telling me, 1 suppose, where the 
middy went?” 

“No, sir, not a bit; but you didn’t hear 
my fourth and chiefest reason for not going 
to the perlice. Fact is, I don’t know where 
the dickens the middy did go to. I did not 
look back soon enough. I twigged her go- 
ing towards No. 1, Eccleston Square, and 
when I looked back she warn’t in sight, so 
then I drives back to No. 1. A flunky 
comes to the door, so says I, ‘John, your 


“ Now, then, stop, my man. I am getting young master has left summat in my cab.’ 


near the house to which I want to go. 
me get out. 
—I don’t see the fun of talking to you 
through a hole.” ; 
When I stood on the footpath I steadily 


: Let |‘Go to the dogs!’ said he. 
I will walk the rest of the way | said I, ‘ by all means; but, now, here is half- 


‘Oh, yes!’ 


a-crown, John Thomas, you tell me who your 
young master is.’ He pocketed my half- 
crown, and then told me that the middy had 
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nothing to do with the house, that he had 
only asked if Sir Jasper Blares lived there, 
and on being told ‘ no,’ had bolted round the 
corner. So then I axed the flunky to give 
me back my half-crown, or, at any rate, to 
come and have it out in drink. The mean 
fellow told me if I was not off directly, he 
would give me in charge at once. So, as I 
seed a Bobby a-coming up the square, I 
drove off. Now, sir, I know as little about 
the middy as you do. If I knew more, do 
you think I wouldn’t go to the perlice, and 
get five hundred pounds instead of this here 
sovereign—much obliged to you for it, all 
the same. Good morning, sir.” 

He drove off. 

“Done by a cabman!” was my exclama- 
tion. Well, I had done the detectives ; that 
was one consolation. 

Six months elapsed, and again I found my- 
self in the detective’s house. Meanwhile the 
reward for the lady fugitive had been in- 
creased to the extraordinary sum of £1000, 
while that for the gentleman had been with- 
drawn. 

“ Well, Mr. Sharp, any news yet of the 
runaway ?” 

“Not a bit, sir; nota bit. Itis extraor- 
dinary. I did not think we detectives could 
be so deceived; and let me tell you, sir, 
that though the reward in the public papers 
has been increased to £1000, yet that to us 
actually £3000 is offered, only it is not con- 
sidered prudent to advertise so large a re- 
ward. You would be surprised if you knew 
what means have been taken to secure the 
young lady, and without success. A detec- 
tive at every station out of London—one at 
each principal port in England ; all the lodg- 
ing-houses, boarding-houses, and public 
places of assembly in town have been nar- 
rowly watched; a detective has been sent 
to every county in England to pry about— 
go to inns, farm-houses, schools, and every 
place he can legally or illegally put his nose 
into: false, entrapping advertisements in- 
serted in the papers, and actually all to no 
purpose. However, we will have her yet. 
The reward will not be paid unless she is 
discovered within a year from this date.” 

“You will not find her, I expect,” said I. 

“We shall see, sir,” replied ‘he. 

After a little more conversation I took my 
departure. Without being in any way able 
to account for it, or to reason on the subject, 
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I felt I should first stumble on the lady in 
question. Not many days later, one idle 
Saturday afternoon, I went with a friend to 
a private lunatic asylum some little way out 
of London; he to seea relation confined 
there, whom he considered it his duty to 
have a look at now and then ; I, out of mere 
curiosity to inspect such a place. Arrived 
at the asylum, he went off at once with the 
mistress of the establishment; I, under | 
the charge of a female warder, was taken 
round such parts as are shown to a visitor. 
In one room was a girl with long dishevelled 
dark hair, and blue eyes, swinging on a rope 
hanging from the ceiling. She was dressed ° 
in Turkish fashion. Strange! thought I; 
dark hair, blue eyes. ‘ What is the matter 
with her ? ” I inquired. 

“Oh, she is mad, but harmless enough: 
her friends are very rich. She has a fancy 
for dressing so, and the mistress allows her. 
At times she is not so bad, and then she 
lives quite alone with the mistress. She is 


always worse when she sees strangers, and 
talks mere nonsense when they are present. 
She is singing such rubbish 


Listen to her. 
now.” 

And so she was, but yet there was a 
method in her jumble of songs, such, I al- 
most fancied, as a person might be driven 
to use who wished to feign madness. I eyed 
her intently. She was looking at me with 
apparent carelessness. ‘Can it be she?” 
thought I. “Oh, no, it cannot. She would 
surely recognize me.” At that moment I 
bethought me of the pearl ring. Generally 
I wore it with the pearls turned inside to the 
palm of the hand. I lifted up my finger, 
and deliberately turned round to her full 
view the conspicuous part of the ring. With 
a shriek of any thing but madness she ran 
away. 

‘¢ Oh, she is gone,” said my companion, 
“to the mistress’s private room. She can 
always go there when she likes.” 

I was satisfied, and said nothing, but 
waited for my friend and the head of the 
establishment, the latter of whom I intended 
to see alone. In a minute or twoa tele- 
graphic message, stating that I must return 
to my chambers in town, to a consultation, 
by the first train, was put into my hands. I 
consoled myself with the idea that I would 
come down again on Monday. I inquired 


‘the name of the mad girl, made my bow, 
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and in three quarters of an hour was deep 
in law in chambers. 

Monday morning found me at Mrs. ———, 
near Hanwell. 
“Is Mrs. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I sent up my card, and when admitted, I 
forthwith proceeded to make inquiries about 
my friend. 

“Oh, she was taken away yesterday by 
her friends. She has been improving lately, 
and was removed about two o’clock yester- 
day.” 

“Do you know where she came from, or 
where she has gone ? ” said I. 

“Not at all, sir.” 

I saw the woman was telling an untruth, 
but how could I expose her ? 

“Do your patients generally come and go 
in that extraordinary manner?” 

“Oh, constantly, when introduced and 
taken away by a doctor.” 

“Then her friend is a medical man ?” 

** No, sir, I did not say that; her friends 
brought a medical man with them.” 

Untruth No. 2, thought I. 

“ And what is his name, pray ? ” 

*‘ That I must not tell.” 

Truth the first and last, I thought. 

“T can give you this clew, sir,—they went 
down the line, for I know they took tickets 
to Exeter.” 

“Thank you,” said I, inwardly concluding 
that that was untruth No. 8, and that there- 
fore, (as turned out to be the case) the par- 
ties had gone up the line—probably to Lon- 
don. I then became more open, threatened, 
coaxed, tried to bribe, and at last was told 
that if I did not leave the house at once, I 

should be turned out by the men-servants. 
~ Out I accordingly chose to go of my own 
free (?) will. In vain I twisted and turned 
every thing over inmy mind. The mistress 
of the establishment was not to blame—I 
could not bring her into court, for I dared 
not prove any interest in the young lady. 
Besides, I might have been mistaken, and 
in that case how foolish I should have looked. 
I was obliged, again, to fall back on Time, 
the great solver of mysteries. At length 
Time came to my relief. 

About eighteen months after the last men- 
tioned circumstance I was junior counsel in 
some trial in London. It was my turn to 


at home?” 








examine the next witness—a somewhat un- 
important one, by the bye. 

“Miss Evelina Shirlock.” 

“ Miss Evelina Shirlock,” was repeated 
by the man in office. Forthwith the usual 
oath was administered in the accustomed 
rapid, careless manner—‘ The evidence you 
shall give,’ ete., ete. I had not as yet looked 
up, for I was running my eye over my brief; 
but when I did, I was so startled as nearly to 
jump out—not of my skin, but—of my wig. 

Good gracious! More beautiful than 
ever, and self-possessed, there stood before 
me in the witness-box my long-lost middy 
friend. 

Now, if a barrister ever loses his presence 
of mind, he is not fit for his profession. I 
very nearly, but not quite—never, however, 
so nearly as then—lost my presence of mind. 
However, my wits did not quite abandon 
me. Ata glance I saw that the witness did 
not recognize in a gray curly wig, and with 
a sedate face, her former ally with dark locks 
and a merry countenance. At once I thrust 
deep into my pocket my pearl-ringed hand, 
tried slightly to change my voice, and be- 
gan :— 

‘“‘ Your name is Evelina Shirlock?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You live at Sun Villa, Regent’s Park?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘¢ You are described, I see, as the niece of 
Sir John and Lady Clanmer, living at the 
same place? ” 

“Tam.” 

“‘ Have you lived there long?” She got 
confused. No answer. 

‘ Have you lived there long? ” I repeated. 

“‘ What on earth are you at?” whispered 
my senior counsel on the same side. ‘“ You 
will so bother the girl with your questions, 
which have nothing to do with the case, that 
she wont be able to give the evidence we 
really want. 

“No, I will not,” I replied; but I saw the 
lady change color rapidly more than once, 
sigh, give tokens of fainting. I put my 
handkerchief to my face. “My nose is 
bleeding,” I whispered to my senior. ‘ You 
examine this witness, I will take the next.” 

At once I left the court. The witness did 
not, I believe, acquit herself in first-rate 
style, for which I got the blame. My irrel- 
evant questions I attributed to a throbbing 
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head, in corroboration of which my supposed 
bloody nose did me good service. The evi- 
dence, I knew, could not materially affect 
the case, and I had elicited what I wanted. 
No sooner was the court up than, having 
changed my clothes and flung my papers at 
the astonished clerk’s head, off I drove to 
Sun Villa, Regent’s Park. 

“Is Miss Shirlock at home?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Take my card up, and say that Iam the 
gentleman who examined her to-day in 
court, and that I wish to see her. 

Quickly, radiant with beauty, she entered, 
leaning on her aunt’s arm. She shook hands 
with me. 

“Oh, aunt!” she said, “this is the gen- 
tleman to whom we are so much indebted, 
and to whom my warmest thanks especially 
are owing. But, Mr. Stonhouse, you were 
too hard upon mein court. WhenI fancied 
I began to recognize you, I thought I should 
have fainted.” 

“Indeed, Miss Shirlock, you must make 
every allowance for my excitement on so 
unexpectedly meeting you, after having in 
vain sought you for many a long month.” 

Lady Clamner kindly asked me to dine. 
Sir John had already started for some Lord 
Mayor’s feast in the city. Of course I ac- 
cepted. Dinner over, anda decent time 
having been spent at the dessert, the old 
lady rose, saying— 

“T shall leave you two together, for I dare 
say you have a great deal to talk about.” 

We did talk. Each of us told our own 
story. With hers you shall forthwith be 
made acquainted in her own words. Seated 
by me, she began :—~ 

“T am the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shirlock, of Rokeby Castle, near Reigate. 
My father originally was very far from 
wealthy. All the property and money came 
from my mother’s side. Unfortunately, I 
lost my mamma when young. By the mar- 
riage settlements, which had been conceived 
in a most grasping manner by my maternal 
grandfather, who disliked my father, and 
which were shamefully worded, it was or- 
dered that if my mother died first, the child 
or children should, on coming of age, inherit 
all the property (about £10,000 a year) and 
the house, and that my father should only 
be allowed £500 per annum for the rest of 
his life. I mention this as a slight excuse 
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for my poor father’s most shameful conduct. 
When I was about seventeen years old he 
began to get very anxious. He could not 
realize the idea of coming down from being 
master of Rokeby Castle and a large fortune 
to a paltry pittance. He knew that even if 
I did not assert my legal rights, a husband, 
sooner or later, probably would do so for me. 
Had he dared, he would have killed me. He 
often said as much. When I was about eigh- 
teen, he told me he had found a husband for 
me whom I must prepare to marry. Now, 
at that age I really was averse to the idea of 
matrimony, and when I was introduced to 
my would-be lord and master, my dislike 
knew no bounds. After a little time I dis- 
covered that my father had entered into an 
agreement that if Mr. —— married me, my 
husband and myself were to have £1000 a 
year, and my father the rest till his death. 
Mr. actually bound himself in writing 
to give up to my father £9000 a year and 
Rokeby Castle if my father would make me 
marry him. Now, the money and the castle 
I never cared about; my father might have 
had those with all my heart, as he ought dur- 
ing his lifetime ; but to be bought and sold, 
to be compelled to marry an odious man (for 
odious he was in every way), to be compelled 
to marry an odious man, to be made a—” 

Miss Shirlock burst into tears. After a 
time she continued :— 

‘I need hardly say that on discovering 
the underplot I resisted more stoutly than 
ever every entreaty, every threat, every 
bribe, made use of to induce me to marry 
Mr. Things went on this way till I 
was nearly nineteen. It was bad enough 
for me, I confess, but not enough so in my 
opinion to justify a daughter in running away 
from her parent’s roof. About a month be- 
fore I met you, my father sent for me. Af- 
ter a long interview, in which I steadfastly 
maintained my ground, my father dismissed 
me, saying, with an oath, ‘ You shall see 
what it is to disobey me—you shall undergo 
worse than death.’ From that moment I 
was closely watched, not allowed to see any 
one, confined to my room and a stroll with 
an attendant for an hour a day in our back 
garden. In a short time I was visited by 
two medical men, who quickly informed my 
father that they were satisfied, and would do 
as he wished. The meaning of that my 
father next day told me, namely, that for 
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£500 each the medical gentlemen had signed 
a certificate stating I was mad; that he had 
met with a nice private establishment, and 
an accommodating, easy-conscienced, though 
hard-dealing mistress, who was utterly de- 
void of feeling ; that in a fortnight’s time, if 
I did not marry Mr. ——, I should be con- 
fined for life. ‘ Yes, for life, and in a mad- 
house, miss!’ but I will not repeat his fear- 
ful language. My servant was faithful to 
me, whatever her other faults were. By my 
request she searched my father’s private pa- 
pers, and found that things were exactly as 
he had stated. Long before this I had writ- 
ten to my mother’s sister, Lady Clanmer— 
then living in Paris—but in vain. My let- 
ters were all intercepted. What could I do, 
but run away? I knew full well that I 
should be telegraphed for, because when not 
in my room, of which my father kept the 
key, I was visited by him every quarter of 
an hour in the garden, just that he might 
see I had not escaped. Day after day I had 
marked the regularly running train in which 
we first met. Bya heavy bribe I obtained 
a midshipman’s dress and a ticket marked 
Dover to London, from one of the porters at 
the station, who had been in our service. I 
suppose he got it from his brother, the 
driver, who had come from Dover. I also 
begged him to keep an empty first-class car- 
riage for me; and instructed my maid, as 
soon as she saw the train actually in motion, 
to return with a scratched face, and say I had 
knocked her down and run off to the station. 
All went right till you jumped into the car- 
riage after the train had started. That led 
to my strange question, ‘Pray, sir, are you 
a gentleman ?’” 

We were both silent for a time. 

“Well, Miss Middy,” I said, “you have 
enlightened me as to your history down to 
our first meeting in a train, will you kindly 
condescend to give me a history of yourself 
since our parting in a cab?” 

“Most willingly,” replied she, smiling 
through her tears. “You have been quite 
my preserver. After leaving you I drove 
near the residence of one of the medical gen- 
tlemen whose names you had given me, got 
rid of my cabman” (you little knew, thought 
I, what a narrow escape you had there), “ and 
went to the doctor. On finding he was at 
home, I waiked straight in, told him my 
whole history, and threw myself quite on his 
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honor, begging him to conceal me effectu- 
ally for two years, when I should be of age. 
After a time, chiefly owing to me, the idea 
of my going into voluntary confinement in a 
private lunatic asylum was hit upon and ma- 
tured. There I should never be sought. 
There I went. The mistress, a kind lady, 
was of course in my secret. I did just what 
I liked. Able lawyers were engaged to watch 
proceedings for me in the outer world. In 
case of accident I wore a wig of dark hair. All 
went well till you by chance stumbled on me 
in the mad-house. Your kindness, your good 
nature, I did not doubt, but I did not then 
want to meet you. That same afternoon I 
telegraphed for Dr. ; that same night 
I was in his house, and commenced my new 
duties, to avoid suspicion, as governess to 
his children. In three months’ time my 
father died. My legal friends secured my 
rights for me. My uncle and aunt had come 
to England. I told them my story. They 
were horror-struck; but I thanked God I 
was a free agent. My next object was to 
find you. I did not wish to make ourselves 


too conspicuous, so I refrained from adver- 
tising ; but in every other way tried, with- 


out success, to meet with you. Time after 
time have I followed in my carriage a cab 
which, after all, contained the wrong indi- 
vidual. Thank goodness, at last we met, 
though it was in a crowded court, and though, 
Mr. Stonhouse, you were a little too hard 
upon me. And now let me thank you,” said 
she, putting her hand confidingly into mine. 
“Oh, you cannot tell how much I do thank 
you for your former great kindness to me.” 

I soon became very intimate at Sun Villa. 
On the events of the next year I must not 
dwell much. They are too painful. Day 
after day I rode with Miss Shirlock in the 
park, dined at Lady Clanmer’s house two or 
three times a week, escorted her and her 
niece constantly to the opera and theatre, 
for Sir John did not trouble himself much 
about such places, and was only too glad to 
place the ladies under my charge. I neg- 
lected my law business to such a degree 
that even now I am slightly suffering from 
it. As for loving Miss Shirlock, of that I 
never dreamed. One day I said to her — 

“‘ Middy,” (I had learned to call her so,) 
“what have you done with the likeness I 
gave you in the train? ” 





“Oh, I do not know,” she replied. “I 
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do not want it so much now that I am ac- 
quainted with you: my chief reason for keep- 
ing it was that I might recognize you again.” 

Of course we often laughed and talked 
about our first meeting. Time after time 
we used to talk about my engagement. 

‘‘ Middy, how is it you do not marry? I 
know that Captain Fitzgeraid is dying for 
you-Mr. Carlyon is desperately in love— 
the Honorable Augustus Bonchurch would 
give any thing to call you hisown. Why 
don’t you make one or other of these gen- 
tlemen come forward, or, rather, why do you 
continue to refuse all your admirers one af- 
ter the other ? ” 

“Oh, I do not know, Mr. Stonhouse; I 
do not love them; they are only attracted 
by my pretty face or fortune.” 

“Well, but some are sensible men: why 
don’t you try to love one of them ?—you will 
in time if you try.” 

“ Pshaw!” burst in Middy. “ How can you 
talk such nonsense, and profane the name of 
love in that way? If I were driven to seek 
a home, or, like a very young girl, had no ex- 
perience, the case might be different. Even 
then in a short time I should find out that I 


had acted wickedly.” 
“ Well, but Middy—” said I. 
“ Now, don’t goon in that way, Mr Special 


Pleader. You are not holding a brief for 
which you are paid, so you are not bound to 
speak what you do not believe.” 

In the course of eighteen months, towards 
the close of the London season, Middy and I 
one afternoon were together in the garden, I 
lying on the grass smoking, she seated near me. 

“ Middy,” said I, “ give me joy: the old re- 
lation who stood between me and matrimony 
is supposed at last to be dying, and probably 
in the course of six or eight months I shall no 
longer be a bachelor.” 

“ What, Frank!” she cried. “ What, going 
to be married ?” 

“Yes, Middy,” said I, somewhat puzzled. 
“ You knew full well I was engaged.” 

“ Yes, but, but—” 

She said no more, but fell on her face faint- 
ing. 

Here’s a mess, thoucht I, as I rushed to a 
neighboring friendly fountain. “ Here is a 
mess!” exclaimed I, as, on returning with 
water, I saw that my picture and a locket 
with hair in it of the same color as mine had, 
by the fall, been shaken out from her bosom 
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and lay beside her. I had often noticed a 
small gold chain round her neck, which, de- 
scending into the folds of her dress, was lost 
to view ; but little fancying what was append- 
ed to it, 1 had thought it intrusive on my 
part to ask what was at the end of the chain. 
And she had called me Frank, too, for the 
first time in her life. “Oh, what a mess!” 
groaned I. Well, I dashed water in her face. 
In the course of afew minutes she came 
round, sat up, replaced my picture and the 
locket. Her eyes encountered mine; fora 
very brief space of time we gazed steadily at 
each other. For once in my life I was fairly 
at a loss to know what my eyes said. She 
quickly recovered. 

“Let us walk,” she said, “it will do me 
good.” 

Up and down the garden we sauntered for 
a short time, talking of my wedding, she con- 
gratulating me, I answering in monosyllables, 
and wishing myself anywhere but there. As 
soon as possible I said good morning, and went 
out at the garden-gate. It were impossible, 
otherwise I should like to analyze the way in 
which we shook hands with each other. 

“ Cab, sir?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, opening the door at once 
and shutting myself in. 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“ Oh, Jericho! ” replied I. 

And now, being alone, I began to meditate. 
Middy loved me to distraction, that was clear ; 
ay, and loved me too, in the fullest, truest 
sense of the word, purely and forever. Now 
for self-examination. 

““Where to, sir, did you say?” inter- 
rupted cabby, putting his ugly frontispiece 
round to the window. 

“Jericho!” replied I, angrily. “Can't 
you hear?” 

Cabby shuffled on his seat, lashed the 
horse, scratched his head,—lashed the horse 
again. Now for self-examination. And lest 
the reader should have his or her curiosity 
excited, and take me for a patent fool, let 
me at once say that I have not been a bar- 
rister for twenty years without having a 
wholesome dread of putting myself into a 
witness-box. My self-examination and an- 
swers I keep to myself. Suffice it to say, I 
have been married fourteen years and have 
eight children ; but inasmuch as my income 
is not Jarge, I should have been just as well 
pleased’ with four, if the other four had not 
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come. Each child, however, has added a 
fresh link to the chain that binds me closely 
to my affectionate wife, and were she on trial, 
I defy the united abilities of a hundred horse- 
power attorney-general and ditto solicitor- 
general to elicit from her that I have been 
any thing but, in word and deed, a most kind, 
tender, and attached husband. 

Owing to a crowd of vehicles we came to 
a stand-still in Oxford Street. 

“T say, Bill,” exclaimed my driver to a 
brother Jehu, “ have you ever heard of Jer- 
icho? Whereis it? Gent inside wants to 
go there.” 

“Can’t say, Jim,” responded whip No. 2, 
“unless it be smack through the city or 
tother side of the water. Try ’em both, 
and then swear you have lost your way.” 

This recalled me to my senses, and made 
me think of the insane address I had given 
my driver. 

“Cabby, I will go the Temple instead of 
Jericho.” 

“ All right, sir,” said he, evidently much 
relieved, and such is the sympathy between 
man (when a good driver) and beast that 
the horse likewise was evidently much re- 
lieved. 

My long-lived relation, I need hardly say, 
did not die that bout, and so another season 
saw Middy and myself again in town 
together. We met, we were friends, talked 
to each other, sometimes rode together, but 
neither of us ever alluded to the garden 
scene. Each clearly wished, each as evident- 
ly dreaded so to do. Somehow or other I 
was obliged, as I explained to Lady Clanmer 
and herself, to apply more steadily to my in- 
creasing practice. Somehow or other, too, 
when I called, Middy occasionally was not 
at home, pleading when we met indispo- 
sition as her excuse for not receiving me. 
The chain still hung round her neck; 
whether or not its appendages were there I 
could not tell. 

Towards the close of the season 1844 my 
relation ‘at length departed this life. In the 
following autumn my bride and myself en- 
tered on our new life and wentabroad. Cards 
of course were sent to Lady Clanmer. On 
our return I found, forwarded to our new 
house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, from my 
chambers in the Temple, Middy’s wedding- 
cards. 

Thank goodness she has got over it at 
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last, thought I. She had married the eldest 
son of a Scotch peer. Iknewhim. A kind, 
honest, straightforward man, but not over 
gifted with wisdom. He and his wife lived 
in Scotland, hardly ever coming to London. 
Once after we were both married Middy and 
Imet. I danced with her. The chain was 
still round her neck. I amafraid to say how 
deeply I drank that night at supper, without 
being in the very slightest degree intoxicated. 
Port wine had as little effect on me as water. 
Occasionally on the birth of one of my chil- 
dren, congratulatory letters passed between 
herand me. She, poor thing, had no chil- 
dren. Every August brought us a hamper of 
grouse from Scotland; every Christmas 
took from Curzon Street a cod’s head and 
shoulders, oysters, etc., directed to Middy’s 
husband. Those presents also occasioned 
a biennial interchange of letters. 

People say that all married persons have a 
secret corner in their hearts, not at all of 
necessity a guilty one, which they never by 
any chance betray to their partners for life, 
May be so. All I know is that I never told 
my wife of my antecedents in connection 
with Middy. 

“On the 25th inst., aged twenty-six, ow- 
ing to a fall from her horse, Evelina, the be- 
loved wife of ——” 

I started, dropped The Times. Good 
gracious ! poor Middy then is dead. Hasti- 
ly I looked round—my wife was not in the 
room. The paper, properly folded, was 
quickly replaced on the table, and off I went 
tochambers. Presently I heard a great fuss 
in my ante-room, and my clerk’s voice ex- 
postulating in no mild terms :— 

“You can’t comein. Well, I tell you, 
you shan’t come in. My master, Mr. Ston- 
house, won’t be disturbed by the like of 
you.” 

I rang my bell. 

“ Who is that ? ” 

“Some poor woman, sir. She says she 
must and will see you herself. I have threat- 
ened to give her into custody, but she wont 
go away, and wont tell me her business.” 

“ What is she like?” 

“T can hardly tell, but I think, sir, she is a 
Scotchwoman.” 

“ Show her in.” 

In she came, and asked me if I was indeed 
Mr. Counsellor Stonhouse, then would I just 
open that parcel and see if it was all right. I 
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recognized Middy’s writing, opened the packet 
with trembling hands. 

“Tt is all right,” said I, offering the woman 
a sovereign, and adding, “can Idoany thing 
more for you?” 

“No, sir; many thanks to you, but my 
travelling expenses have been paid, and as 
for the rest I would do any thing in the wide 
world for that dear gude leddy, who, when 
alive, was so kind to me and my puir bairns.” 

With that she departed. Again my bell 
sounded, and the clerk, on intruding his in- 
quisitive face, was told, “Do not let me be 
disturbed by anybody on any account for the 
next hour.” 

The last words I heard before settling down 
to my reverie were— 

“ My good woman, why could you not give 
me that parcel instead of taking it to Mr. 
Stonhouse yourself?” 

“ Gang to the deil wi’ ye, ye auld fule; do 
ye think that packet was for the likes of ye to 
handle? ha! ha! ye auld fule.” 

The door was indignantly slammed. Poor 
Middy had chosen a coarse-tongued but faith- 
ful messenger. The packet contained a let- 
ter, my picture, a song, and the chain and 
locket. 

The letter was written of course under most 
highly excited feelings, if not actually under 
the influence of delirium. I put it, the pic- 
ture, and the song into my fire. The burden 
of the song (I had often heard her sing it) was, 
“ Will she love youasI do?” The locket I 
dropped into the Thames that night. The 
chain my eldest daughter wears round her 
neck. In my pocket-book I have the tress of 
hair she gave me in the railway carriage when 
under such strange circumstances we first 
met. 


Frank had finished. For a quarter of an 
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hour neither of us spoke, It wasdark. I 
could not see his face. Once I heard him mut- 
ter “ Poor, poor Middy!” It might have been 
“ Poor, dear Middy.” Iamnot sure. Tears, 
I fancied, were trickling down his cheeks. 
Not:in the slightest degree from a wish to 
hurt or annoy him, but more from carelessness 
and heedlessness than any thing else, I thought 
I would try to ascertain his real feelings. In 
a few moments he said — 

“ Any more wine, Charles?” 

“No, thank you,” replied I; “ but, Frank, 
I say, did you ever read Ivanhoe, and do you 
remember just at the end, where Walter 
Scott says with reference to Ivanhoe, Re- 
becca, and Rowena, that—” 

I had gone too far. 

“ Temple,” said he sharply, addressing me 
by my surname, “you said you would have 
no more wine; if you are not going to the 
ladies, I am.” 

He moved towards the door, but returned, 
took my hand, squeezed it and said, “ Charlie, 
I did not mean to be so abrupt. I hardly 
knew what I was saying. I feel a little re- 
lieved at having told you this chapter of my 
life ; but mind,” whispered he, almost fiercely, 
“mind never allude again to what I have to- 
night related.” 

We went up-stairs—Frank going first —to 
his dressing-room, probably to wash away 
traces of emotion. A quarter of an hour later, 
with his rich tenor voice, he was joining in 
some merry glee. As I looked at him, I 
thought how little sometimes do our nearest 
and dearest relations and friends know of 
what passes beneath the surface. Oh, how 
little did I conjecture what was coming when 
first I heard the commencing words of the 
story— 

“ Pray, sir, are you a gentleman ?” 





CHARLES TEMPLE, 





Nor exactLy RosewaTER.—A correspond- 
ent of The Times gives the following directions 
for deodorizing that substance which is the 
principal component of hot-beds :— 


“If those who have stable manure will take 
four ounces of sulphuric acid and two gallons of 
water, and mix them in a garden watering-can, 
with the rose on, then sprinkle the contents over 
the manure every evening (supposing it to be 





a cartload) it will counteract the unpleasant 
smell.” 


The writer then goes on to explain that the 
graveolence of the fertilizing compound is de- 
stroyed by the sulphuric acid in fixing the am- 
monia which that compound contains. Begin- 
ners in gardening should understand that the 
deodorizing process is effected solely by the 
sulphuric acid, otherwise they may form a mis+ 
conception on that point from being informed 
that the materials to be made pleasant are to be 
sprinkled with the contents of a watering-can 
which has the rose @n.—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. + 
HARD WORDS. 

Ir is a true saying that language was given 
us to conceal our thoughts, but it is a saying 
which does not quite go to the root of the 
matter. There can be no doubt that lan- 
guage was also given to save us from the 
trouble of having any thoughts at all. Think- 
ing is an exertion—to many people it is a 
painful exertion—and yet it would not do 
to appear never to think. It isa great gain 
when a man can at once enjoy the reputation 
of thinking and the luxury of not thinking. 
The problem is, to express the smallest pos- 
sible amount of meaning with the greatest 
possible amount of appearance of meaning. 
Nobody ever was so wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked. The problem is to look as wise as 
Lord Thurlow, and at the same time to be 
as foolish as anybody we please. 

This twofold advantage may be reaped by 
the judicious employer of that kind of dic- 
tion which we can best describe as the Im- 
perial style. It is not for us to judge with 
what objects that style is adopted by its 
great master. Possibly there may be mo- 
ments when he, like meaner mortals, means 
nothing, and only wants to make people be- 
lieve that he means something. There may 
be other moments when he does mean some- 
thing, but wants to make people believe 
that he means something different from 
what he does mean. Sometimes, as we all 
know, the oracle condescends to be perfect- 
ly intelligible. A simple application of the 
rule of contrary sets everything straight. 
Thus, “I will be faithful to the Democratic 
Republic,” “The empire is Peace,” “TI will 
liberate Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 
are sentences which a slight change—per- 
haps merely of a grammatical termination, 
at most of a single word, like “Guerre” for 
‘* Paix ”—will convert into an honest expres- 
sion of the speaker’s meaning. But this is 
not the true imperial style. Anybody can 
swear that black is white; and when the 
process has been gone through too often, 
everybody finds out the key. Even the con- 
fiding simplicity of Lord Derby, which had 
stood a good deal, gave way when he found 
that “I will not annex Savoy” had really 
all along meant “I will annex it.” Utter- 
ances of this sort are the ere freaks of im- 
perialism in an occasional fit of candor. 


Long habit may prevent the delivery of a 
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j true proposition ; but its contradictory will 


do just as well. The true imperial style is 
something very different. It always conceals 
something. It may be that it conceals a 
meaning—it may be that it only conceals the 
lack of a meaning. With the great man 
himself, we cannot always pretend to say 
which it is. With his imitators, French and 
English, we are pretty sure that what the im- 
perial style conceals is much less commonly 
meaning than the absence of meaning. 

In the smaller imitators of the imperial 
style the whole thing sinks into a mere love 
of hard words. But the love of hard words | 
takes two forms. Sometimes they are sim- 
ply used when easy words would do just as 
well. But sometimes, also, they are used 
when easy words would not do just as well. 
That is, it often happens that if a man were 
obliged to put what he had to say into plain 
English words of one syllable, everybody 
would at once see whether he meant any- 
thing or nothing. But only let him use long 
words with French endings to them, and he 
escapes amid a cloud of abstractions, and 
you cannot tell whether he has any meaning 
ornot. This last is the true imperial, or 
what might with equal truth be called the 
Jovial style. The other form is something 
lower, and can hardly be accurately distin- 
guished from the allude-to-individual style 
of penny-a-liners and members of Parlia- 
ment. If there is any difference between 
them, it is that the one always carries with it 
a certain intention of being smart, the other 
a certain intention of being grand. For in- 
stance, when the Oxford correspondent of 
The Times, in describing the Commemora- 
tion, calls the undergraduates the “ juvenile 
academics,” and the men whom they hoot 
“ unfortunate individuals,” the fun is dreary 
enough, to be sure, but the writer evidently 
thought he was writing something funny. 
But when a policeman tells a magistrate 
that he found the prisoner in “ a state of in- 
toxication,” he has not the faintest notion of 
being funny, but he has a very great notion 
indeed of being solemn and impressive, and 
of choosing his words well. So, when we 
read of armies being “ decimated,” kings or 
heroes receiving “ovations,” etc., what is 
meant might easily be put into plain English, 
only the writers think plain English low, 
and fancy that they have hit upon something 
much finer, The scholar commonly laughs 
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co see how this sort of talk almost invariably 
involves blunders at every step. For in- 
stance, the straightforward English word 
“drunk” is voted impolite. Those who 
have swallowed too much liquid are “in- 
ebriated,” “intoxicated,” “in a state of in- 
toxication.” Now a penny-a-liner would 
stare if you told him that drunkenness and 
intoxication are two quite different things. 
A man is drunk who has had too much, be it 
of the purest port or the most unpolluted 
pale ale. But a man is intoxicated who has 
lost his wits, not by quantity but by quality 
—by drinking something, be it much or lit- 
tle, which has been drugged. The words 
| “intoxicate ” and “intoxication” were doubt- 
| less first applied to common drunkenness by 
a sort of metaphor, but being long and hard 
words, they have gradually made their way, 
and have elbowed the old Teutonic “ drunk ” 
out of court. Undoubtedly, it often happens 
—such is our beer—that a man who appears 
to be simply drunk is really intoxicated in 
the strictest sense. The word, in short, has 
an accidental propriety, but we have not to 
thank our penny-a-liners for that. 

So with the word “decimate.” As far as 
our recollection goes back, this word came 
into popular use at the time of the Crimean 
war. Somebody said our army was “ deci- 
mated” by the various evils which fell upon it. 
Asa rhetorical flourish, we should not much 
admire it; still, just for once, as a rhetorical 
flourish, it might perhaps be allowed to pass. 
But it was a long word, and sounded grand ; 
and so the whole tribe of scribblers and 
orators took it up and used it without any 
definite meaning. It has now become a for- 
mula, and every army which suffers consider- 
ably is said to be “ decimated,” without the 
slightest regard either to the proportion or 
to the nature of its losses. 

Again, what is an “ovation?” People 
now-a-days are always receiving, accepting, 
declining “ ovations.” Garibaldi and the king 
of Italy come in for more of them at present 





than anybody else, though undoubtedly Pres- | 
ident Lincoln or anti-president Davis, which- 

ever is finally the victor, will come in for a) 
gigantic—we beg pardon, a monster one. | 
What puzzles us is, why such famous people | 
as these are always content with “ ovations” | 
—why they are so modest as never to aspire | 
to triumphs. Is it because “triumph” has | 
become by long usage a common English word, 
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while “ ovation ” still retains the charm and 
grandeur of obscurity ? Then, besides * owas 
tions,” there are “ demonstrations,” the Q. BE, 
D. of which it is not always very easy to see 
We read how the students of such 4 unis 
versity “made a demonstration.” This we 
believe means, in plain English, that the 
students kicked up a row. Logic-lane, on a 
fifth of November, has often been the scene of 
far more cogent demonstrations than ever 
were argued out within the walls of the 
schools. 

Then, what is a “diatribe?” How should 
we pronounce the word ? Is it three syllables 
or four? Has it any thing to do with the 
Greek diarp87? And, if so, how has dvarpipe 
so changed its meaning as to express, for in- 
stance, the sort of things which Mr. Bright 
says, at Birmingham, about the British aris- 
tocracy ? Then, why is every thing “ inaugu- 
rated?” It is silly enough to talk about the 
“ inauguration ” of a new statue ; but we have 
quite got beyond that. ‘“ Inaugurate” is fast 
displacing the French “commence,” just ag 
“commence ” displaced the English “ begin.” 
We should not be at all surprised to read, in: 
very fine writing, of people inaugurating their 
dinners with soup. 

Besides these, we have a whole crowd of 
phrases, used once as jokes or metaphors, but 
which have become stereotyped as formulas, 
“ Arabs,” ‘“ Bohemians,” “ Social Evils,” 
“Londoners over the Border,” which last, 
when we first sawit, we were simple enough 
to think meant “Londoners on the other 
side of the Tweed.” However, one may be 
thankful that it was not ‘ Metropolitans over 
the Border.” The stereotyped use of metrop- 
olis ” and “ metropolitan ” to mean “ London”’ 
and “of or pertaining to London,” ig much 
more recent than people think, and, unlike 
most other such modes of speech, it is purely 
ourown. In French, as far as we knew, the 
word “ metropole ” is never used except either 
in its ecclesiastical or in its old Greek sense. 
Paris is never so called, except in reference to 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Church of 
Nétre Dame. In English, however, this use 
of the word supplied areal want. The city of 
Paris has grown—the city of London has not. 
What we practically call Paris is also, all or 
most of it, legally anfl formally Paris: of what 
we practically call London only a very small 
part is legally and formally London. Hence 
the words “ metropolis ” and “ metropolitan,” 
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though we hear them a good deal too often, 
did supply a real need in the language. For 
instance, the words “ metropolitan borough,” 
and “ metropolitan member” convey a cer- 
tain idea which could not be expressed by any 
other form of speech. But it was too bad 
when the Bishop of London got up in public, 
and, utterly ignoring Canterbury and York, 
spoke of his own church as “ the metropolitan 
cathedral.” Doubtless, the bishop merely 
meant it as a bit of high polite language, a 
euphemism for so commonplace a form of 
words as “ St. Paul’s.” But a wicked wag in 
an ecclesiastical newspaper caught it up, and 
wanted to know whether Dr. Tait, like his 
predecessor, Gilbert Foliot, aimed at reviving 
the claim of London to be the Archiepiscopal 
See of Britain. 

The last invention in this way is the word 
‘interpellation.” When an opposition mem- 
ber of a foreign Parliament asks a question 
of a Minister, he is said to “ put an interpel- 
lation.” We have not yet seen it directly 
applied by an Englishman to proceedings in 
the English Parliament, but we have seen 
it in English translations of French accounts 
of English debates. Now we beg to sug- 
gest first, that “interpellation” is not an 
English word; secondly, that the Latin 
‘interpellatio” does not mean what people 
seem to think it means. “ Interpellatio” is 
good Latin, both classical and medieval ; 
but it means, not a question, but an inter- 
ruption. When all the neighboring people 
took refuge at Crowland, for fear of a Dan- 
ish inroad, the monks, according to the 
pseudo-Ingulf, were disturbed by their 
“querele et interpellationes.” If a mem- 
ber is called to order, it is most strictly an 
“*interpellatio ” on the part of the Speaker. 
But the most hostile and captious question 
that Mr. Disraeli could put to Mr. Gladstone 
is no “interpellatio” at all, if put accord- 
ing to the due form and routine of parlia- 
mentary question-putting. Is the explana- 
tion to be found in the fact that, in the 
imperial style, the word “question” has 
got quite another meaning or non-meaning 
from what it has in plain English—to wit, 
“the Eastern question,” “the Roman ques- 
tion,” and so forth? This last is emiently 
ludicrous in its Greek form, (yTnya. 

We now get round again to the true im- 
perial style—the style of “ questions,” “ so- 
lutions,” “ complications,” and, what espe- 





cially puzzles us, “solidarity.” Some of these 
words, if not English, are at least Latin— 
Latin, if not in the sense in which they are 
used, at least in some other sense; but 
“solidarity” is beyond us. “ Solidaritas” 
is not to be found in the biggest Latin dic- 
tionary we have. The nearest etymological 
guess we can make is that it means the state 
of a man who carries a “ solidus,” a “ splen- 
did shilling,” in his pocket. Here is the 
main difference between this form of the 
style and the other. The mere hard-word 
style is capable of translation; the true im- 
perial style is not. To translate a sentence 
we must first understand it; but who can 
understand the Napoleonic oracles? These 
nobody attempts to translate—people merely 
reproduce them. The Napoleonic oracles, 
as we see them in Z'he Times, are rendered 
into that sort of English into which Bishop 
Gardiner sought to render the Old and New 
Testaments, The words which it is impos- 
sible or inexpedient to translate are left in 
the original. Some Frenchman, foolish or 
cunning, as it may be, invents a new word 
or uses an old one in some strange sense. 
The unlucky Englishman has to translate 
it ; he has no idea what it means—very likely 
it means nothing—still he must translate it 
somehow. ‘The process is not hard; he 
translates the little words which come be- 
tween them, and leaves the grand imperial 
words as he finds them. If they end in 
-ation, they may be safely left just as they 
are; if they end in -té, there is nothing 
harder to do than to change ¢é into ty. They 
thus at once pass for English, and certainly 
they are just as much English as they are 
French. Their grandeur and foreign origin 
impress the public mind, and Englishmen 
go about talking of “solidarity” and “ in- 
terpellations,” conscious, one would hope, 
that the words have no meaning, but per- 
haps with a vague notion that they have as 
much meaning in their mouths as they have 
in the mouth of the mighty oracle himself. 
One or two more specimens, and we have 
done. What is an “agrarian outrage ”— 
an “agrarian disturbance?” It appears to 
be most commonly an Irish business, though 
we have seen the word applied to the doings 
of the klephts in Greece. Now we know 
perfectly well what is meant by an agrarian 
law. We can understand that the aristo- 
cratic party might have called the legisla- 
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tion of the Gracchi an agrarian disturbance, 
and the death of the man whom the follow- 
ers of Caius stabbed, an agrarian outrage. 
But what have these things to do with either 
Ireland or Greece? Is an “agrarian out- 
rage” an outrage done in a field, or an out- 
rage about a field? When a fox has the 
whole field after him, does he look on it as 
an “agrarian disturbance?” ‘Agrarian 
outrage” has generally something to do 
with landlords and tenants. Must it be an 
outrage done by a tenant to a landlord? 
Or will it also apply to an outrage done by 
a landlord to a tenant? If people would 
only write plain English, and not misapply 
Latin technicalities, there would be some 
chance of understanding them. Then, to 
match “agrarian outrages,” we have 
“chronic disorders.” Why “chronic?” 


It clearly has something to do with time— 
but how? Is a chronic disorder the same 
as a perturbation of Jupiter? Medical 
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friends tell us that the word has a special 
meaning in their art; but all the world are 
not doctors, and are not bound to under- 
stand doctors’ language. Finally, to match 
the “state of intoxication,” we have the 
“state of nudity,” “the nude state.” In 
the language of connoisseurs of painting, 
we even reach the metaphysical abstraction 
of “the Nude.” Is “nude” at all different 
from “naked?” and if not, why should it 
be more polite or delicate to talk bad French 
than good English? In the seventeenth 
century, certain fanatics ran about without 
clothes, saying, “‘ We are the naked Truth.” 
Now-a-days such words could not even be 
reported ; they would have to be translated 
into “ We are Verity in a nude condition.” 
As for “the Nude,” it is, like * the Beau- 
tiful,” “the Now,” “the Then,” etc., quite 
beyond us; we can only ask some meta- 

hysical genius whether the Nude has or 


as not any thing to do with the Uncondi- 
tioned. 





Ruskin on War.—I believe the war is at 
present productive of more good than evil. I 
will not argue this hardly and coldly, as I might, 
by tracing in its past history some of the abun- 
dant evidence that nations have always reached 
their highest virtue, and wrought their most ac- 
complished works, in time of straitening and 
battle ; as on the other hand no nation ever yet 
enjoyed a protracted and triumphant peace with- 
out receiving in its own bosom the ineradicable 
seeds of future decline. I will not so argue this 
matter; but I will appeal at once to the testi- 
mony of those whom this war has cost the dear- 
est. I know what would be told me by those 
who have suffered nothing, whose domestic hap- 
piness has been unbroken, whose daily comfort 
undisturbed, whose experience of calamity con- 
sists at the utmost in the incertitude of  specu- 
lation, the dearness of a luxury, or the increase 
of demands upon their fortune which they could 
meet fourfold without inconvenience. From 
these, I can well believe, be they prudent econ- 
omists or careless pleasure-seekers, the ery for 
peace will rise alike vociferously, whether in 
street or senate. But I ask their witness to 
whom the war has changed the aspect of the 
earth, and imagery of heaven, whose hopes it 
has cut off like a spider’s web, whose treasure 
. has placed in a moment under the seals of 
clay. 

Those who can never more see sunrise, nor 





watch the climbing light gild the eastern clouds, 
without thinking what ‘graves it has gilded, 
first, far down behind the dark earth-line,-—who 
never more shall see the crocus bloom in spring, 
without thinking what dust it is that feeds the 
wild flowers at Balaklava. Ask their witness, 
and see if they will not reply that it is well with 
them and with theirs; that they would have it 
not otherwise ; would not, if they might, receive 
back their gifts of love and of life, nor take again 
the purple of their blood out of the cross on the 
breastplate of England. Ask them, and though 
they should answer only with a sob, listen if it 
does not gather on their lips into the sound of 
the old Seyton war-cry—“ Seton.” They know 
now the strength of sacrifice, and that its flames 
can illumine as well as consume ; they are bound 
by new fidelities to all that they have saved, by 
new love to all for whom they have suffered. 
Every affection that seemed to sink with those 
dim life-stains into the dust has been delegated, 
by those who need it no more, to the cause for 
which they have expired ; and every mouldering 
arm, which will never more embrace the loved 
ones, has bequeathed to them its strength and 
its faithfulness. 


INFALLIBLE REcIPE For Hot WEATHER.— 
What is the best way to prevent meat turning ? 
Eat it straight off. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 
BY GEO. LANSING TAYLOR. 


Tue day of God’s great battle 
Is breaking on the world ; 

The day when right shall conquer might, 
And wrong to hell be hurled. 

The storms that shook earth’s midnight 
Lower, though their reign is done, 

And ghastly clouds, in blood-red shrouds, 
Are struggling with the sun. 


The voice of God Almighty, 
A trumpet-blast sublime, 

Peals out on high through all the sky, 
And startles every clime ; 

And lo! through all the nations, 
Where’er the watchword flies, 

O’er hill, and plain, and ocean main, 
The mustering millions rise! 


I see the mighty gath’ring 
Of uncomputed bands ; 

Prophet and sage, from every age, 
The living of all lands ; 

And glorious hosts of martyrs, 
For God and Freedom slain, 

From dust revive, start up alive, 
And mingle on the plain ! 


The great and good, the heroes 
Who toil and die for man, 
From every land illustrious stand, 
And tower along the van ; 
Not all in earth’s high places, 
Not all the sons of fame, 
But all well known before God’s throne, 
And called by Christ’s own name. 


No arms have all these millions, 
No sword, nor spear, nor shield ; 
But mightier far the weapons are 
With which they win the field ; 
For Truth, and Love, and Labor 
Are more than shield or sword ; 
And they shall stand at God’s right hand 
Who conquer by his word. 


But see! another army 
Is mustering for the fight, 
And earth and hell its numbers swell 
In dark and wrathful might ; 
The hosts of Gog and Magog, 
And armies of the air, 
Demons, and ghouls, and damnéd souls, 
That rave in fierce despair. 





Kings of the earth, old despots 
Who long have bruised mankind, 

And long withstood with chains and blood 
The chainless march of mind ; 

And dire, gigantic systems 
Of error blind and hoar, 

On Christian land new-marshalled stand, 
And threat the world once more. 


And oh! woe! woe to mortals! 
For Satan, in great wrath, 
From war in heaven by Michael driven, 
Descends in lightning scath; 
And all his dragon-angels, 
A vengeful cloud and vast, 
In fury fly through all the sky, 
And swell the blackening blast. 


But short shall be his triumph, 
For lo! heaven’s gates unfold, 
And hosts of light, on steeds of white, 
March down the streets of gold; 
And at their head, o’ercircled 
By million arching wings 
Flaming all sides, majestic rides 
The conquering “ King of kings!” 


And lo! the great archangels, 
With cohorts bright and fair 
Of cherubim and seraphim, 
Come marching down the air! 
And far o’er plain and mountain, 
O’er many a field and flood, 
Wide o’er the world now floats unfurled 
The banner stained with blood. 


Up! up! ye saints of Jesus, 
And make your vestments white ; 

And girt with flame, in God’s great name, 
Urge on earth’s final fight! 

That ensign o’er you flying 
Must never, never fall, 

Till Christ shall reign o’er earth and main, 
Saviour and Lord of all. 


O blissful age! It hastens ! 
It looms in light afar, 
And darts a ray of heavenly day 
O’er wrong, and woe, and war. 
O joy! O martyred brothers, 
Your great reward appears ! 
Up! live! and reign with Christ again 
A thousand golden years ! 


—Methodist. 





